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and Manitold Books 
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: oe list of companies that buy Gilmanton Sales Books and 
Manifold Books is so diversified, so varied in needs and appli- 
cation that regardless of what your sales book or manifold book 
requirement is, we can produce it and produce it well. It might be 
possible that the sales book or manitold book that you are now using 
is manufactured on antiquated equipment, initially and subsequently 
expensive to you. ‘The modern rotary machinery with which our 
plant is equipped could produce that book equally well or better at 


a substantial saving. 


We have a competent sales force, experienced men who can show you 


the best and most economical possible book tor your business. 


A tew territories are still available tor stationers and experienced sales- 


men desiring to sell our product exclusively or add to their present line. 
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A pair of wet hands and an open mind — that’s al! you 
need to test a paper towel’s drying efficiency. Try other 
makes, then an Evergreen Double Duty Towel. 


An Evergreen Towel is double thick . . . it absorbs four 
to five times more moisture . . . and is unusually strong 
when wet. You won’t need two or three towels .... one 
Evergreen wipes your hands comple?*ly dry. And Ever 
green’s finer texture and linen-like softness . . . due to a 
special cross creping . . . makes it the ideal face towel 
And the per person, per washing cost is far lower with 
Evergreen. 


A new and distinctive type of embossing gives Evergreen 
Folded Toilet Tissue a cloth-like texture of incomparable 
softness and absorbency. To protect the users, the fibres 
of Evergreen Towels and Toilet Tissues are impregnated 
with that safe, efficient antiseptic — boric acid by a 
process exclusively Evergreen. Yet you pay no more. 


TOWELS AND TOILET 
VEAGNEEN TISSUES 





HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS 
Please send n 


without cost or obligation a trial supply of Evergreen Towels and Toilet Tissues 


Department 10. . . I should like to make the washstand test. 


Individual _ a 





Firm Name _ 





Street 









City 
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/ he ihe some jobe oJ} PRINTING isappoint ? 


OU examine samples of paper, you draw up 
Ditties you O.K. proofs, but when 
the job is delivered, it is a disappointment. You 
expected a fine, clean-cut piece of printing that 
would please everyone. What you received is 
a commonplace, dull, uninteresting job, “not as 
good as the last one,” they tell you. 

The printer proves that he used exactly the 
paper that you specified, so what? 

Brightness is the quaiity in paper that makes 
a fine printing job possible. Every other quality 
may be up to standard specifications, but if 
brightness is “off,” the printing suffers, and 
through no fault of the printer. 

Only a short time ago brightness was judged 
solely by eye, and it made a big difference 
whether the day was bright and sunny or dull 
and cloudy. But now there is a marvelous in- 


strument that tests paper for brightness. It gives 











CONTROLLING 


Brightness 


The quality in the paper that 
makes fine printing possible 


a numerical expression for the degree of bright- 
ness, in figures on a dial which are indisputable. 

Hammermill papers are tested and kept to a 
standard of brightness just as exactly as they 
are made to standard weight and cut to standard 
sizes. The job you order on Hammermill Bond 
does not disappoint you, because the improved 
new whiteness and brightness of Hammermill 
Bond make it one of the most pleasing bond 
papers on the market at any price for letterheads 
or printed forms. And the low price of Hammer- 
mill Bond makes it usable as a standard paper 
for all your printed forms. The thirteen colors 
and white can be used for the Color Signal Sys- 
tem, different colors for different forms. And you 
can get envelopes to match, white and all colors. 

Have you one of the 5144” x 8144” sample 
books of Hammermill Bond? If your book is 


old, send for a new one. Use the coupon below. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


improved Hammermill Bond. 
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Please send me a copy of the 5'9” x 814” sample book 01 
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EDITORIAL 


OLUMES have been penned in praise of those 

sterling human virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Man’s Courage has been lauded in song and story by 
the bards of old in every land and every language. 
Patience, Thrift, Honor, Loyalty — all have come in for 
their share of adulation and in turn have been held up 
to the young of the species as marks to shoot at. Very 
little, however, has been said about the most remarkable 
trait in Man’s entire bag of tricks: his amazing Adapt- 
ability. 

It is a matter of biological record that the sons of the 
early pioneers who struggled over the mountains and 
chopped a civilization out of virgin wilderness were tall, 
strapping fellows, considerably better equipped physically 
to meet the needs of primitive frontier life than were 
their venturesome fathers. Nature had risen to the 
emergency and produced to fit requirements. Result: 
Man was better adapted to his environment. 


The birth records of France following the World 
war show a preponderance of boys over girls by two to 
one; Nature’s way of compensating for the terrific man- 
losses sustained by France during the war. Result: 
France is better adapted to carry on a normal social 
existence. 


Recently we found ourselves confronted with a com- 
plicated set of economic problems of such magnitude 
that they threatened the very foundations of our society. 
Obviously these problems called for solution by expert 
economists, but unfortunately economists were a fairly 
rare commodity. We had plenty of carpenters, lawyers, 
mechanics, grocers, bankers, business men and manufac- 
turers of all kinds, with time on their hands and to 
spare, but economists were rather scarce. Then Nature 
with her laws of compensation and Man with his adapt- 
ability stepped into the breach. 


Overnight the nation suddenly teemed with econo- 
mists, all experts. They sprouted like mushrooms in 
every nook and cranny of the country. Men who pre- 
viously couldn’t have told you the difference between 
alfalfa and clover proceeded to launch into the govern- 
ment’s farm program and rend it limb from limb. Others 
whose check stubs never once had been known to tally 
with their bank statements sharpened pencils and pointed 
out glaring errors in the monetary policies, dissecting 
them piecemeal for all comers. Travelling salesmen 
whose far-flung peregrinations occasionally covered two 
states spiked the foreign trade treaties to the wall and 
shot them full of holes. Minimum wages, maximum 
hours and other features of the labor problem were 
deftly skewered by portly gentlemen whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject sprang from the summer of 
1918, when they developed flat feet and worked in 
Uncle William’s wire factory. 


It was field day for amateur economists, and still is. 
Result: a good many jobs in this country can stand 
some personal attention. Isn’t it about time some of us 
adapted ourselves and went back to work? 





























diamond 
[INGS 
from MAYERS 


CP acquire our stock of fine dia- 


monds at the source of world supply in 
foreign markets for cash—and then import 
them direct, without paying intervening 
commissions and handling costs. The ex- 
traordinary values listed in our Whole- 
sale Jewelry Catalog are the result of this 
extra favorable buying. 


That these values may be fully estimated 
by our customers we gladly send selec- 
tions of diamond jewelry to responsible 
firms for examination and comparison, 
without imposing any obligation to 
purchase. 


In the interest of those members of your 
organization who may be contemplating 
the purchase of diamond rings during the 
Christmas season, we advise an immediate 
selection, even if delivery is specified for 
a later date. This will protect against a 
rise in prices, which now seems probable. 











L.GC.MAYERS CO. 


RPORA 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS ~ WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


ee a= SALESROOMS qx 
DOWNTOWN MAIN OFFICE PHILADELPHIA 
NEWYORK S545 FIFTH AVE. LANO TITLE 
170 BROADWAY -at 45th Street BUILDING 
AMSTERDAM — FOREIGN OF FICES —ANTWERP 
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| RYERSON 


STEEL: SERVICE 








Steels for Every Purpose 


--All the newer steels, special alloys, copper, brass 
and allied metals, with immediate shipment assured 


NEW products — improved 
products, require special 
steels developed particularly 
for specific requirements. 
These steels are in stock ready 
to ship. Ryerson equipment 
—Ryerson experience—and 
Ryerson organization assure 
their immediate dispatch, ac- 
curate as to your specification 
and cut to your requirements. 
Ryerson engineers, thorough- 
ly experienced steel men, fa- 








ALLEGHENY METAL 
(Stainless 18-8) 


This well-known leader among 
the stainless steel 18-8 group is ef- 
fecting economies and increasing 
saleability in nearly all lines of in- 
dustry. Available in sheets, plates 
and bars. Also castings for orna- 
mental or industrial purposes. Write 
for Allegheny Metal booklet. 














miliar with all the newer steels, 
offer you their help in solving 
any special problems. Call on 
them, without obligation. 


The Ryerson Stock List is 
your guide to more than 10,- 
000 sizes and kinds of steel 


products carried in stock for 


immediate shipment. Ten 








V: D. 
TOOL STEEL 


Ryerson V. D. has shown som¢ 
remarkable results. A new revolu 
tionary process produces a dense, 
fine grain structure. V. D. is tough. 
It is hard. It develops a keen, dur- 
able cutting edge with minimum 
distortion for water hardening steels. 
Users report real operating econ- 
omies. Write for a sample to test. 














plants give national service. 
There is a plant near you. Let 
us send the latest Stock List. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC:.; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City 














YOUR MOST COMPLETE 
STEEL GUIDE--- 


More than 200 pages of informa- 
tion on steel that is ready to ship. 
If you haven't a copy, a card to the 
nearest Ryerson plant will bring it 
by return mail. 
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WHY CENTRALIZED PURCHASING ? 


Page 


The dollars-and-cents difference modern 


buying methods make to us as taxpayers 


JOSEPH W. NICHOLSON, P. A. 


City of Milwaukee 


BOUT thirty years ago indus- 

trial plants began to central- 
ize their purchasing, that is, to 
make one person or department re- 
sponsible for the procurement of 
materiél for all of the departments 
and branches of their plants. This 
procedure was adopted as a means 
of reducing their cost of manufac- 
ture and improving quality with- 
out advaneing prices, thereby 
gaining an advantage over their 
competitors. 

In some manufactured products 
the cost of raw material used is 
over 50 per cent of the final cost 
of the finished article. It can, 
therefore, readily be seen how im- 
portant it is to obtain suitable raw 
materials at the most advantageous 
price, if the manufacturer is to 
meet competition or gain in sales. 

It has been said that goods well 
bought are half sold. That cen- 
tralized purchasing has been gen- 
erally recognized and approved by 
industries, publie utilities and gov- 
ernments is evidenced by the fact 
that there are now over 8000 pur- 
chasing agents in the United 
States and Canada. It is incon- 
ceivable that hard-headed business 
men would maintain a central pur- 
chasing department merely for the 
sake of giving employment to a 
purchasing agent and staff of as- 
sistants. 


EFFICIENT EXPERTING 


With the passing of years lost 
motion and parasitical employment 
in industry has been eliminated, 
for whieh the once popular ‘‘effi- 
cleney expert’’ may take part of 








While industry by and large has 
been constantly improving and in- 
creasing the efficiency of its purchas- 
ing departments, many cities and 
states are still limping along under 
the archaic, wasteful, expensive 
methods of the horse and buggy era. 

Mr. Nicholson, an authority on 
centralized purchasing, explains here 
how they can mend their ways; why, 
in fact, they must. 





the credit. The leaks were discov- 
ered long ago and stopped up. All 
waste of energy has been elimin- 
ated. Industrial executives being 
on their toes to reduce manutfac- 
turing expense found that one of 
the surest ways is through the effi- 
cient functioning of a central de- 
partment of purchases. 
Practically every industry either 
directly or through its dealers has 
had occasion at some time or other 
to solicit business from various de- 
partments, boards, and commis- 
sions of federal, state, county and 
municipal governments. Salesmen 
as well as company executives 
found it extremely difficult and 
costly to transact business with 
governmental agencies mainly be- 
cause it was difficult to determine 
the right persons to contact. 
For example, a salesman hand- 
ling paper towels which are used 
by city departments could spend 
days and weeks going from one de- 
partment to another trying to find 
the person in each department to 
whom had been assigned the part- 





time job of purchasing supplies for 
that particular department. 


INDEPENDENT BUYING 


In those days each department 
purchased independently, fr 
quently in small retail quantities 
and usually paid retail prices 
When surveys were made by eiti 
zens’ bureaus and committees in 
various communities for the pu 
pose of determining the prospec 
tive savings to be made throug! 
centralized purchasing, it was 
found that some firms were charg 
ing several different prices for th: 
same article delivered to various 
departments of the same unit o! 
government. 

Although many municipal di 
partments of large cities had set 
up their own purchasing depart 
ments, it was found, that as thes 
purchasing departments were in 
terested only in the requirements 
of their respective departments th: 
reduction in prices resulting from 
the purchase of large quantities of 
goods of uniform quality could not 
be obtained. Moreover, it was 
found that one central purchasing 
department with a small staff could 
transact the business being han 
dled by a multitude of departmen 
tal purchasing departments in thx 
same unit of government in an in 
telligent, economical and expedi 
tious manner, thereby reducing 
overhead costs, paper work and 
making available the full advan 
tages of a central department ot 
purchases. 

Assuming that our paper towel 
salesman has, through assiduous 
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and numerous ealls, secured a 
number of orders from various 
city departments. The house has 
made deliveries and mailed in- 
voices. But a prompt remittance 
has not been forthcoming and a 
long period of waiting ensues. 
The salesman or an employe of the 
bookkeeper’s department ealls at 
the city hall after the bill has be- 
come long past due. Probably he 
is told that his checks are not ready 
and to come back in a week or ten 
days and perhaps they will be 
ready by that time, or perchance 
he is told that the purchase order 
has not been made out because the 
invoices have gone astray, or he 
may be given other equally exas- 
perating replies. 


CASE IN POINT 


This. dilly-dallying procedure 
exhausts the patience of the most 
complacent and well disposed 
vendor, and when the bills are 
finally paid the vendor swears that 
the next time he sells anything to 
the city he will ‘‘add on plenty’’ 
to the price of his goods or perhaps 
deliver some old shoddy merchan- 
dise to compensate him for loss of 
time and use of his money. 

Obviously, the taking of cash dis- 
counts in those days was impossi- 
ble, inasmuch as no one was made 
responsible for the prompt pay- 
ment of bills. 

A realization that the cost of 
government could be reduced 
through the centralization of its 
purchases led to a widespread 
movement on the part of industry 
and citizens’ committees to cen- 
tralize the purchases of materials, 
supplies and equipment for fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal 
governments. 
started about 25 years ago and has 
made steady progress. Ten years 
ago a committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
was formed for the purpose of 
gathering, preparing and dissemin- 
ating data regarding the benefits of 
centralized purchasing in govern- 
ment. The committee encouraged 
its adoption throughout the United 


This movement was 
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States and Canada, with the result 
that much progress was made. 


ADOPTION 


At present 36 states and over 
200 cities of the United States as 
well as two provinees and 25 eities 
of Canada are operating under 
this plan. In the early stages of 
centralized governmental purchas- 


ing an average reduction in the 


cost of materiél of 10 per cent was 
However, through the 
scientific application of all of the 


realized. 


principles of eentralized purchas- 
ing, this saving has been raised to 
15 per cent of the total annual ex- 
penditures over and above the cost 
of operating a central department 
of purchases. The cost is insignifi- 
cant, averaging less than 1 per 
cent of the total amount expended. 

During the year 1931, a total 
of $5,651,856 was expended by the 
city of Milwaukee for materials, 
supplies, equipment and minor 
services. Fifteen per cent of this 
amount represents a saving of 
$847,778. Cash discounts taken 
during that period were $54,773 or 
a total for that year of $903,552, 
representing a per capita saving of 
$1.50. What taxpayer would not 
welcome an extra $1.50 in his de- 
flated purse as a result of the 
economies at the city hall. Any 
system which will reduce the cost 
of government should have the 
wholehearted support of every tax- 
payer and public official. 

Donald G. Clark, president of 
the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents and purchasing 
agent of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., of Providence, R. I., has 
stated, ‘‘I do not know of any 
more worth while object for our 
Association than to further cen- 
tralized purchasing for 
counties and states throughout our 
country. Certainly there never 
was a more opportune time for this 
sort of missionary work than the 
present. With tax revenues shrink- 
ing and no end in sight of the 
special relief programs with the 
large expenditures they entail, the 
only possible ray of light for the 


cities, 











taxpayer consists in more efficient 
and economical government opera 
tion. Centralized purchasing is 
eertainly one of the main factors 
in any program of efficient govern 
mental operation.’’ 


FORMIDABLE PROBLEM 


Centralized governmental pur 
chasing vests in one person, com 
mittee, board or department the 
complete responsibility and author 
ity of procuring the multitudinous 
variety and staggering quantities 
of materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment needed in the funetions of 
any government. There is hardly 
an article manufactured today that 
a governmental agency does not 
use and therefore at first thought 
the problem of purchasing tooth- 
picks, locomotive cranes, biologi- 
eals, rhododendrons, paving as- 
phalt, fleets of motor trucks and 
what not, presents an almost over- 
whelming and confusing picture. 

Those unfamiliar with central- 
ized purchasing may be moved to 
comment that one man could not 
gain sufficient knowledge in a life- 
time to direct 
purchase of the wide diversity of 


intelligently the 


commodities demanded by modern 
government. However, when the 
methods employed are explained 
the problem becomes less formid- 
able. These methods are such that 
a central department can transact 
these purchases economically, in- 
telligently and expeditiously, as 
well as realize a 15 per cent saving. 
This is the first of a series of thre 
articles by Mr. Nicholson. The second 
will appear in November.—Ed. 


E. P. KASTIEN PROMOTED 
FE P. KASTIEN, for the past 15 


e years purchasing agent of the 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, 
Ill., and in the employ of that com- 
pany for 18 years, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent in 
charge of operations and purchas- 
ing, it is announced by W. C. 
Buchanan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 
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LIQUIDATION SALE 
of GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO.,INC. 


makers , ze RADIOS, TUBES 
a REFRIGERATORS 


by order of the 
Poisticec to an order of the United States 


District Court, the Trustee in Bankruptcy of UNITED STATES 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Inc., offers for 
DISTRICT COURT 


sale, all of the machinery, equipment, inventory, 
good will, patents, trade marks and trade names of 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Inc., as well as real 
estate and buildings used in the manufacture of 
MAJESTIC radios, tubes and refrigerators. 


The machinery consists of the very finest makes 
of all types of metal working and wood working 
machinery, also a completely equipped tube 
plant, enameling plant and plating plant, all of 
which are in immediate operating condition. 











ll 



































The inventory consists of made-up parts, parts 
in process and raw materials for radios, refri- 
gerators and radio tubes. The Service Depart- 
ment on all three items has been kept intact. 


The good will consists of the name **MAJESTIC”’ 
as applied to radios, refrigerators and tubes, 
which name has been extensively advertised 
throughout the world, and which name is se- 
cured by copyrights in practically every country 
in the world. Good will also includes many other 
names, trade names, patents and copyrights. 


The real estate consists of factory buildings 
which have a floor area of approximately 
950,000 square feet, and are suitable for almost 

any type of manufacturing. 


The Trustee is authorized to sell at public or 
private sale, and is now prepared to receive offers 
for any part or parcels of the assets, which offer 
if satisfactory will be approved. 


Full opportunity will be given to prospective 
buyers to inspect the assets. Competent sales- 
men will be in attendance at the plant, 5801 
Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Llinois, at 
all times, and an early investigation of 
the property is solicited. 


REFRIGERATION {SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Trustee, under order of the Court, has set up a Refrigeration A complete catalog, listing the assets to be sold, has 
Service Department, to maintain service and to sell service parts 7 7 ‘ 
for refrigerators. This will maintain the name and prestige of **Ma- been prepared and will be available to any prospective 
jestic”’ before the public and be an asset of major importance to ; 
anyone buying the *‘good will” of the company. buyer on request to Mr. Frank M. McKey, Trustee in 
SERVICE PARTS FOR RADIOS Bankruptcy, Grigsby-Grunow Company, Inc., 5801 Dick- 
There is on hand a considerable quantity of service parts for radios A ‘ ee 

which are staple merchandise and are being sold to the users of ens Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


the millions of Majestic radios now in service. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT... 
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Advertising, like everything else, has had to clean house and 


get back to first principles in appealing to purchasing agents 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


HAT great American business indicated the functional paralysis sons of adversity have wrought 
institution, the luncheon elub, which necessarily accompanies a some wholesome changes in atti- 
has altered its character somewhat period of industrial stagnation. tude and technique. 


in the recent sad years from a Salesmen would like to sell, pur- 


mutual admiration society to a chasing agents would like to pur 
mutual sympathy society. Atsuch chase, manufacturers would like to 


NEW ATTITUDE 


Back in the gala days, the typi- 


a gathering, a year ago, one de- manufacture, distributors would eal sales executive spoke blithely 
spondent tycoon leaned over to like to distribute. They are now of ‘‘ereating’’ a new account or a 


his neighbor and propounded the gradually resuming their wonted 


following pregnant question: activities as the business day is eern. 
“Tell me, Bill,’’ he asked, ‘‘do brightening. Meanwhile they have __ boast 


your travelling salesmen sell, or had an opportunity to think more 
do they merely travel?’’ deeply into the fundamental phi- 


In this plaintive query he vividly losophy of their jobs, and the les- phy. 








share.’ 


nice piece of business for his econ- 


Today he is more likely to 
that he is ‘‘getting his 


b 


That’s good New Deal philoso- 
It’s good business, too. The 
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companies which have succeeded in 
holding their share of the available 
market, even during these lean 
years, are not too badly off today, 
especially if they have had the 
courage and integrity to keep their 
books and capital accounts in line 
with current values and present 
day conditions. One fault in the 
business logic of the expansion era 
was the obsession that each indi- 
vidual concern must equip itself 
to handle at least 90 per cent of 
the total available business in the 
field. Naturally, under any such 
plan, there would never be enough 
real business to go around. 

In most eases, the process of 
keeping one’s share of business has 
been a process of intelligently 
maintaining a constant contact 
with the purchasing agents of con- 
sumer companies—a_ process of 
advertising, in the widest sense of 
the term. 


BACK TO WORK 

Advertising, perhaps more than 
any other form of sales effort, has 
experienced a change of character 
and policy as it has been driven 
back to first principles. No longer 
does it find an exeuse for that 
naive exhibitionism which might 
prompt a man to hire a page in 
the S. E. P. for no good or eogent 
reason except that this medium has 
been popularly regarded as the Blue 
Book of Big Business and that the 
man in the street could recognize 
it as a $7000 gesture. Advertising 
has gone back to work, and there 
has never been a time in business 
history when it could do a more 
useful job. 

Purchasing agents want to pur- 
chase, but they want to purchase 
right. Being human, at least for 
the purpose of argument, they 
may be expected to respond to the 
same train of impulses that actuate 
the prospective buyer in the gen- 
eral field. The basie formula for 
attaining the sales objective is as 
sound as ever; the famous se- 
quenee of ‘‘Attention! Interest! 
ACTION!’’ is just as logical and 
essential today as when it was first 
enunciated. 
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MALADY 


Three or four years ago, when 
advertising appropriations were 
first sliced, then slashed, and finally 
completely shattered, the Calamity 
Janes promptly came to the econ- 
clusion that this phase of business 
endeavor had been stricken with a 
painful and lingering malady that 
could only result in death, per- 
manent and irrevocable. 

What their pessimistie diagnosis 
failed to take into consideration 
was that advertising, like many 
another member of the business 
family, had been bitten by the 
germ of pernicious volume, had 
fallen into habits of exeess, and 
had in many eases disregarded the 
first law of business health that 
requires a balanced ration of Vita- 
min ‘‘You’’ as well as Vitamin 
‘**T.’? Now that the period of con- 
valescence is at hand, it is fer- 
vently to be hoped, and confidently 
expected, that a more healthful re- 
gime will lead to new vitality and 
power. 


COLD P. A'S 


Purchasing agents are prosaic 
men, dealing with the commonplace 
things of life. If they have failed 
to respond to the self-styled artis- 
try of some advertising in the past, 
it may not be altogether an indieca- 
tion of chronie cynicism or eon- 
genital indifference. It is econeeiv- 
able that some of the fault may 
have lain in the promotional eam- 
paigns themselves. After all, it is 
an equitable principle of criticism 
that an effort shall be evaluated in 
direct relation to the end it seeks 
to accomplish. 

Consequently, for what they may 
be worth as the opinions of the 
mere party of the second part, it 
is pertinent to listen to the views 
of the buyers at whom much of the 
advertising is directed. 

What does the purchasing agent 
look for in advertising? Let’s 
break that question down into 
three parts and tie the answer in 
with the three-fold sales objective. 

1. The key to attention is direct- 
ness. There’s a vast difference be- 
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tween the problem of flagging a 
casual or transient general pros 
pect and that of enlisting the sym 
pathetic attention of a man ol 
group whose very function and in 
terest in business it is to keep in 
touch with current offerings in 
their field. Industrial buyers, nor 
mally charged with the responsi 
bility of distributing some 35 bil 
lion dollars annually in exchange 
for raw and semi-finished materi. 
als, factory and shop supplies, re 
quire no elaborate ballyhoo and 
spectacular appeals to arouse the 
latent desire to buy. That desire is 
inherent in the very day-to-day re 
quirements of their firm. 

The thousand and one ingenious 
tricks and devices of general pub- 
licity, so far as they are designed 
primarily or exclusively to attract 
attention, are largely wasted on 
such an audience —the blinking 
lights, the garish colors, the 
screaming headlines, the pictorial! 
presentation of comely femininity 
that is apparently accepted as the 
sure-fire motif for introducing 
every conceivable product or servy- 
ice offered to mankind. (Yes, 
we’ve seen them in p. a. publica- 
tions, and they have succeeded in 
attracting our attention, though we 
did feel a bit tricked as the copy 
squirmed and twisted back to the 
real subject under discussion. ) 


SELECTION 


The purchasing agent’s task is 
one of selection. He accepts it as 
a part of his every day job to seek 
and sean each piece of promotional! 
literature that comes his way, ac 
cepting this, rejecting that, and 
filing another away for future 
reference. He asks the advertiser 
to assist him, first, by getting th: 
message to him as directly as possi 
ble — addressed to his desk rather 
than through the devious channels 
of interdepartmental recommenda 
tion, collated in the pages of his 
trade journals rather than scat 
tered throughout general and mis- 
cellaneous media, reaching him in 
business hours at his business of 
fice rather than flashing at him 
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from a billboard or invading the 
quiet of his home when he is try- 
ing to keep business off his mind. 


PRESENTATION 


He asks directness, secondly, in a 
forthright presentation of the sub- 
ject, not concealed by eryptie 
phrases, confused by irrelevant ma- 
terial, or submerged by cleverness 
for its own sake. All the craft of 
emphasis, design, and the graphie 
arts may be employed; the subtle 
but lasting impressions of dignity, 
smartness, modernity, reliability, 
or utility may be effectively and 
legitimately invoked. The pur- 
chasing agent is no less susceptible 
to such influence than any other 
reader. But if it does not become 
apparent until you reach the fine 
print at the bottom of the page 
whether you are dealing in abra- 
sives or steel or stationery, then 
all the eareful preparation has 
been of no avail. 


APPLICATION 


He asks directness, third, in es- 
tablishing the application of the 
product to his own requirements. 
He is dealing, after all, with spe- 
cific, concrete problems and needs, 
not with pure science or academic 
considerations. Here is a tool or 
a chemical product with a dozen 
useful applications, but unless the 
particular uses that are pertinent 
to his own plant are made appar- 
ent, it is not likely to hold his at- 
tention. 

Buckshot advertising, which 
seatters its message broadeast, 
relying on the laws of chance and 
average to find a certain percent- 
age of* legitimate prospects, is 
always wasteful, and particularly 
so in the industrial field. The 
poetic conception of the man who 
shot his arrow into the air without 
the slightest idea of where it might 
find a mark, is a romantic figure 
but he remains strictly anonymous. 
It is the archers who habitually 
sent their darts straight to the 
center of the target, whose names 
are household words today — 
Robin Hood, Cock Robin, Dan 
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Cupid. 


mous advertising is as futile as an 


And I submit that anony- 


anonymous check. 


ACCURACY 


2. Truth. Most of the 600-odd 
industrial codes of fair competition 
adopted during the past year have 
ineluded, as a standard provision, 
a clause decrying false and mis- 
leading advertising. Thus the 
seller undertakes to protect him- 
self from the unfair disadvantage 
of competing against the more ex- 
travagant claims of his fellow mer- 
chandiser. It is a curious commen- 
tary on human nature that one of 
the greatest mediums ever de- 
veloped for the building of confi- 
dence and good will must be thus 
legally circumscribed to be kept 
within the bounds of essential 
truth, from which it must derive 
its greatest effectivenes. So far has 





Harris & Ewing 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


the competition for attention, even 
at the sacrifice of accuracy, driven 
the word ‘‘advertising’’ away from 
its real definition: the publie dis- 
semination of information. 

Long before the code movement, 
back in the days when ‘‘ Caveat 
Emptor’’ was the slogan for buyer 
and seller alike, purchasing men 


developed a considerable degree of 


skepticism with regard to advertis- 
ing claims, and in more recent 





years they have strongly supported 
the ‘‘Truth in Advertising’’ cam- 
paigns of publie-minded Better 
Business Bureaus and consumer 
organizations, with excellent re- 
sults. This is one part of the code 
program that purchasing agents 
ean endorse without reservation. 
It is obvious that if they are to 
place any reliance upon this source 
of business information, they must 
first have a foundation of eonfi- 
dence in advertising integrity. 


LEEWAY 


Even the severest moralist will 
not claim that all overstatement in 
advertising is a deliberate effort to 
mislead and dupe the _ buyer. 
Hyperbole is a recognized and 
effective rhetorical method, a figure 
of speech that is taught to high 
school theme writers with no 
thought of corrupting their moral 
fibre. And copywriting is one of 
those borderline professional activi- 
ties which is partly a commercial 
accomplishment and partly an art. 

Literary craftsmen, recognizing 
the difficulty of achieving perfection 
in their art, long ago invented a 
very convenient device known as 
‘*noetic license,’’ and have com- 
placently cited it as the all-suffi- 
cient exeuse for those casual lapses 
in grammatical structure, or meter, 
or plausibility, or even literal fact, 
that characterize careless and 
second-rate work. (Your real top- 
notehers practise their craft with- 
out benefit of license.) They have 
succeeded in gaining a considerable 
degree of popular acceptance of 
this principle among an uncritical 
public, and it has done no particu- 
lar harm. Nobody is required by 
law to read their stuff. And ex- 
cept in the ease of a few sensitive 
souls who value precision and 
fidelity to detail, and who thrill 
to a finely built sentence or an 
accurately chosen word, it does not 
seriously detract from the pleasure 
to be derived from a good yarn or 
a lilting rhyme. 

However, it becomes a matter of 
more than academic importance 


Continued on page 26 
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BLACK GOLD BLUES 


Secretary Ickes was handed the war-torn oil industry 


to stabilize; learned the meaning of the “Midas Touch” 


VIOLET SHORT 


NE pours oil on troubled waters, but just now a 

vital problem confronting the New Deal, the 
NRA, and the Petroleum Administrative board at 
Washington is what to pour on troubled oils. The 
federal government’s idea of doing the right thing 
by the petroluem industry and the petroleum indus- 
try’s idea of the right thing are as far apart as the 
oil derricks of East Texas and the Washington monu- 
ment. 

A little over a year ago the oil code was adopted 
by the industry. Today the results of this code ap- 
pear negligible when compared with the benefits and 
changes brought by the codes to other industries. The 
Blue Eagle in the oil fields has had a hard year, 
and there isn’t much assurance that the bird won’t 
lose a few more tail feathers before winter comes. 


TUSSLE COMING 


On May 17th last, speaking before the International 
Petroleum Exposition, Secretary of Interior and Oil 
Administrator Ickes said, ‘‘The Oil Administrator’s 
lot is not a happy one.’’ Four and a half months 
later, there is every indication that Mr. Ickes is no 
happier. With a break in the price of gasoline, per- 
sistent talk of a collapse of $1 erude oil—a price 
maintained steadily for the past year —and several 
court decisions that do not uphold the federal gov- 
ernment’s rulings, plus the great amount of ‘‘hot oil’’ 
flowing in the East Texas field, the stage is set for 
a hand to hand eneounter between the federal gov- 
ernment and the petroleum industry. 

Possibly the most discouraging thing to both the 
petroleum industry and to the federal government 
is the fact that the pending encounter is not a battle 
between the right on one side against the wrong on 





ABOVE — Guardsmen attempt to enforce oil restriction 
BELOW —" The Oil Administrator's lot is not a happy one.” 
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LUCAS NO. 1 — The original East Texas gusher; blew in at 
100,000 bbls. a day; choked itself off after running wild for 7 days. 


the other. The government feels that there are un- 
principled persons in the oil industry who would 
fight government control or regulation because it 
would interfere with their own selfish ends. On the 
other hand, there are conscientious men in the petro- 
leum industry who view with alarm any handhold the 
government may get on the industry today, for fear 
that in the future this great industry will become a 
political pawn manipulated by unserupulous_poli- 
ticians who would exploit the few oil producing 
states for votes in the many oil consuming states. 
Both are interested in the ultimate good of the in- 
dustry. 

So far, all tried methods for controlling overpro- 
duction, which have been efficient in other phases 
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of the New Deal, have failed in the oil industry. This, 
beeause the oil industry is the oil industry and is not 
like anything else the NRA has been called upon to 
handle. 

A coal mine may be closed down, boarded up, and 
left for years, but the rich vein of coal will still be 
there when the miners eventually return with their 
picks. A eotton crop may be plowed under this year, 
but the ground does not lose its fertility. The seeds 
will sprout next year or the year after. One may 
slaughter baby pigs and lecture the sows on birth con- 
trol, but nature doesn’t get discouraged and resign 
from the job. More little pigs will be brought into 
the world. 

Gold is where you find it, but oil is when you 
find it. An oil field today, bristling with derricks, 
may be drained out and dry next year. And unfortu- 
nately, nature didn’t divide the oil underneath the 
earth into convenient acres and leases. Bill Smith 
and Jim Jones may own adjoining leases the same 
size in the midst of a producing field. If Smith sinks 
five wells and Jones one, Smith ean draw out from 
the pool of oil beneath the earth five times as much 
oil as can Jones. Above the ground their rights may 
be equal, but underneath it’s first come, first served. 


HONESTY PENALIZED 


And assuming that Mr. Smith is a law-abiding, 
patriotic citizen who wants to do right by his coun- 
try, and therefore draws from his wells only the 
amount specified by the federal government, to see 
his neighbor in open defiance of authority running 
his wells full blast and taking all the oil he ean from 
the ground, puts the patriotic Mr. Smith in a tough 
spot. After all, it is Smith’s right to draw his share 
of oil from the common store in the ground, his right 
to conduct a legitimate business, his right to provide 
as well as he ean for himself and his family. Whether 
oil drawn from the ground is legitimate or bootleg, 


Continued on page 24 





GRAND-DADDY — The first producing well in the United States: 


the Drake well, near Titusville, Pa. 
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SALESMEN INTERVIEWED 
BETWEEN 
2 AND 4 P. M. ONLY 


HIS was the sign which greeted 
when, at 10 
a. m., he made his first call on the 
Big Gun Manufacturing Co. But 


Travis Jackson 


being immune to discouragements, 


Travis smiled pleasantly at the 


blonde near the ‘‘Information’’ 
sign, gave his name and his com- 
pany and inquired, ‘‘ May I see Mr. 
Brown ?”’ 

‘*You’ll notice our sign states 
that Mr. Brown sees salesmen only 
between 2 and 4 p. m.,”’ came the 
curt reply, strangely inconsistent 
with the pulehritude of the lips 
which formed the words. 

“Yes, I saw your sign,’’ pa- 
tiently replied Jackson, ‘‘but this 
is my first eall and I didn’t know 
your poliey. I’m from out of town 
and have but a_ limited © time. 
Couldn’t you ask Mr. Brown to 
make an exeeption in this ease? 
I can tell my story in three min- 


utes. 


“I’m sorry, but Mr. Brown 


makes no execeptions.’”’ 


¢ YOU were Jackson, wouldn’t 
this experience cause you to 
think rather seriously about reeep- 
tion room policies in general and 
your own in particular? 

In the average organization, the 
more con- 


purchasing agent is 
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RECEPTION ROOMS 


Outlining some of the policies in force 
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in various offices and how they react on 


W. |. BROCKSON 


cerned with the receiving desk and 
its policies than any other official 
in the company, for the very sim- 
ple reason that the great majority 
of people making ealls on offices 
are salesmen wanting to see the 
purchasing agent. It is natural 
that the first consideration of the 
purchasing agent in establishing ¢ 
program relative to visitors is to 
conserve his time and that of his 
assistants. 

But there is another angle to the 
question which frequently is given 
far less consideration than its im- 
portance deserves — that of the in- 
fluence of these policies upon eall- 
ers and the reaction which these 
policies have upon the house pro- 
mulgating them. 


SILENT SELLING 


Every day, dozens of salesmen 

in many cases, hundreds — en- 
ter the front door of the average 
company which boasts a purehas- 
ing agent. They not only receive 
definite impressions from the ‘‘ heel 
cooling chamber’’ and its asso- 
ciated policies, but, being naturally 
talkative fellows, they convey those 
impressions to their own firms, to 
other companies upon which they 
If the 


reception 


eall and to other salesmen. 
policies of any given 


room please the salesmen who 
enter, it isa certain means of build- 
ing good will for the house in 
question. If the policies displease 
the callers, the effect is the oppo- 


site, and there are many case stu- 


salesmen; and back on the company 





dies to prove that the cumulative 
effect upon the house, either good 
or bad, is far greater than is com 
monly believed. 

Suppose we examine a few of 
the current practices in vogue and 
study their reactions upon callers. 
follows 


The information which 


has been accumulated from the 
author’s many years of experience 
as a buyer and as a salesman and 
from an extensive exchange of 
ideas on the subject with men in 
both types of work. The 


cases 


cited are typical of numerous 
others; except for the names, they 


are faets and not fiction. 


WE TALK TO SALESMEN 
BETWEEN 5 and 6 P. M. ONLY 


This sign is actually posted on 
the outside door to the office of an 
automobile accessory manufacture! 
in Chicago. It is the extreme of 
the policy encountered by out 
friend Jackson, but is one of the 
hundreds of eases which adhere 
rigidly to specified hours for inter 
views. Probably it is needless t 
add that the 
is commonly 


‘*5 to 6 only’’ buyer 
referred to as 
‘‘nut’’ by those salesmen who con 
tact him, not one of whom ever r 

fers to him in kindly terms. 

The accessory manufactured is 
one which is not standard equip 
ment on automobiles but which the 
individual car owner must buy 
separately. It is 
note that of the salesmen who ¢a 


interesting to 
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regularly in this case, three have 
purchased this type of equipment, 
but all from competitors of the 
‘‘late afternoon entertainer.”’ 
Regardless of how much time the 
rigid adherence to limited calling 
hours saves the buyer, it works a 
hardship upon salesmen. It wastes 
the first call of the man who comes 


in at ‘‘off’’ hours and it is a mat- 
ter of inconvenience to the man 


who makes subsequent calls. For 
the latter it 
memory or a good note book sys 


necessitates a good 


tem to record the ‘‘open’’ hours 


of several firms which maintain 
such regulations. 
seem 


Some purchasing agents 


never to have considered the ill 
will which they develop toward 
their companies by such a policy 
and never to have balanced it 
against the conservation they make 
in their own time. Neither do they 
seem to consider that 


with 


they may 
lose contact 
of legitimate suppliers who send 
their 
only at long intervals. 


representat ives 


men into given territories 


CARES 


‘*We put up those ‘limited hour’ 
signs simply to scare away the riff 
‘aff,’’ says the buyer of a large 
building 


*“We have scores of salesmen eall- 


material organization. 
ing on us every day, many selling 
lines for which we have no possi- 
ble use. 
viewing most of these men would 
be utter reception 
girls are trained to weed out the 


To spend our time inter- 


waste.. Our 
impossible ones and to notify me 
of the men handling products we 


>? 


use. 

‘*Those ealling hour signs mean 
nothing to me,’’ says an old-time 
steel salesman. ‘‘I’ve been on the 
territory for ten years, | know my 
buyers and they see me whenever 
I come around.”’ 

This is an experience typical of 
many ‘‘peddlers’’ who reeall on 
the same trade month after month. 
Rare indeed is the buyer who, de- 
spite forbidding signs in the recep- 
tion room, will refuse to see a 
representative of an old source of 
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To be 
salesman in this ease 


supply whenever he ealls. 
sure, the 
usually knows the habits of the 
buyer and tries not to impose upon 
him by ealling too frequently at 
the forbidden hours. 


WHAT! YOU HERE AGAIN? 
ANOTHER HOUR 
SHOT TO H - - - ? 


Signs of this and other types 
which try to be funny are not so 
common in receiving rooms as 
those which specify rigid calling 
hours. However, they usually go 
along with an intolerant attitude 
toward salesmen. 

‘*When I see a sign like that,’’ 
Walter 
mill supply salesman, ‘‘I have the 
Kither 


the house itself is not a topnotcher, 


reports Provine, veteran 


company spotted at onee. 


or the purchasing agent is a 


‘smart Aleck.’ I immediately ask 
our office to make a recheck of the 
eredit.”’ 
‘Peep hole shanties,’’ is the 
name applied by some salesmen to 
another type of visitors’ room. 
Such rooms are usually very small, 
the walls devoid of any sort of pie 
tures or decorations, are made of 
wood, masonry or frosted glass 
contact 
There 


If one 


and completely shut off 
with the rest of the office. 
are no chairs and no table. 
cares to sit down he may occupy a 
‘*mourners’’ 


long beneh of the 


type. As a usual thing the ventila 
tion is poor and the temperature is 
too high in summer and too low in 


winter. 
QUARANTINE 


The only means of communica 
tion with the inhabitants of the 
organization is through a peep hole 
about ten square inches in area, 
the door to which is controlled 
from the opposite side. One ap- 
proaches this aperture and carries 
on a sort of speaking tube con- 
versation with the person on the 
inside. The physical make-up of 
the room and the accompanying 
aloofness of the personnel suggests 
attitude 


a decidedly unfriendly 
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towards visitors, and, as a matter 
of tact, only a very select few ever 
get beyond the walls. Many are 
the ambitious knights of the brief 
case whose enthusiasm has been 
cooled off by the eold shoulder re- 
buff administered by such a 
‘shanty.’’ If it is the purpose of 


the companies maintaining such 
rooms to reduce the total number 
salesmen, un- 
But they 


evidently are unaware of the ill 


of calls made by 


doubtedly they sueceed. 


will they generate towards them- 


selves in the process. 


SALESMEN ARE INVITED TO 
CALL BETWEEN 
10 A. M. AND 2 P. M. 


Placards conveying this thought 
are occasionally found in reception 
rooms. They signify a philosophy 
of management that is distinetly 


an improvement over those dis- 


cussed so far. The hours are 
limited, it is true, but the attitude 
of ‘‘invitation’’ is pleasing and in- 
vokes a favorable reaction on the 
part of salesmen. Most salesmen 
realize that buyers are crowded 


with work — particularly under 


present conditions and when the 
latter show a spirit of cooperation 
the salesman is willing to go a long 


way to reciprocate. 


AS YE SOW... 


‘*One of the smartest things the 
Kceonomical Handle Co. ever did,’’ 
relates Paul Trilley, a high grade 
machine tool salesman, ‘‘was to do 
attitude 
towards receiving commercial trav- 


an about face in their 


elers. They came down from their 


high-horse attitude of seeing no 
salesmen to one of actually invit- 
ing them. I know of two eases 


where salesmen have been’ so 
pleased with the new policy that 
they have given the Economical 
Handle Co. ‘hot leads’ which have 
Such 
have gone elsewhere 


under the old deal.’’ 


resulted in sizable orders. 


leads would 
The ‘‘Invitation Room’’ could 
well be the name applied to a type 


Continued on page 28 











EXECUTIVE 


THE 


1. Average 1923-25, 100 
2. Peak, June 1929, 129 
3. Low, July 1932, 58 


HE drop in industrial activity 

from May through September 
reduced the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index to the lowest level, 
after allowing for seasonal varia- 
Thus all 
the gain sinee the banking holiday 


tions, since April 1933. 


was surrendered despite the fact 
that the public debt increased over 
$6,100,000,000 trom Mareh 1933 to 
September 1934, federal expendi- 
tures being made at an unprece- 
dented rate in an effort primarily 
to effect but 
also for relief of unemployed and 


business recovery, 
for many other costly proposals. 

Factory employment has  de- 
clined in the past four months and 
the number of unemployed still 
constitutes one of the major prob- 
lems needing. a solution. Payrolls 
have fluctuated somewhat, the rise 
in wage rates offsetting in part the 
reduction in the number of hours 
worked or the number of workers, 
but the September index was more 
than four points below the peak in 
May. 

As was suggested previously a 
rise in business activity might be 
expected in the remaining months 
of the year; it is more noticeable 
now than a month ago and recent 
developments outside the business 
field, though still shrouded with a 
great amount of vagueness, have 
been more heartening than for sev- 
eral weeks. 

That the futility of attempting 
to raise the level of general busi- 
ness permanently by restricting 
production and inereasing prices 
and wages is now being recognized 
in some official cireles has led to a 
change in policies along lines which 
have been very objectionable to 
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many for some time. Price fixing 
under the NRA apparently is to 
give way to the competitive system 
of determining prices and the in- 
dustrial 
ployer-em ployee 


for in 
relationships, 


truce asked em- 
while still not fully understood, is 
a favorable development. 

In early October there appeared 
several factors encouraging to an 
the 
financial field commercial loans at 


expansion in business. In 


weekly reporting member banks, 
representing about 60 per cent of 
the country’s banking resources, 
were $275,000,000 the 
level of The advance 
moderate, but 


above low 
late July. 
has been has been 
sustained week after week, and it 
was the first upward movement of 
any importance in many months. 
In addition short-term  eapital 
loans to industry by the RFC and 
the reserve banks have increased 
recently and member bank invest- 
ments in other than government 
bonds also have shown an upward 
trend time. While no 


for some 


recovery in the capital markets is 
indicated at present pending more 
definite assurance that funds ean 


be profitably employed, the pote 
tial supply of investment mon 
continues to increase. 

Despite the fact that product 
and employment declined in Aue 
ust and September, retail trad: 
improved in these periods, accord 
ing to reports. The gain in August 
was considerably more than s 
sonal and while dollar volume 
only 2 per cent ahead of Augu 
1933, September preliminary 
ports indieate that a gain of ab: 
10 per cent was generally expe! 
enced, with rural 
country 
gains. 

Increased farm prices in rec 
weeks have benefited farmers 
in addition payments of the AAA 
for various crop-reduction p 
and for cattle purchases have su 
plied many agriculturalists 
funds. Further 
which is interpreted as being fay 
able to the consumption goods 
dustries, is the announcement t!] 
payments to farmers exceed 
$200,000,000 are to be made 
month. The up 
liberalizing of loans by the RE‘ 


sections of the 


showing much  lare 


along this 


speeding 


to closed banks to permit payme! 
to depositors in the 
future also should help these ind 
tries. 

The durable goods 
however, are slow reacting to 
stimulus already 
loans for home repair 
creased moderately. It is in 
branch of general 
the chief difficulty is still to b 
found and little improvement 
be expected until questions aff: 
ing the 
clarified. 


very neal 


indust1 


given, thou 


have 


business 


long-term outlook 





























P.A’S PERTINENT PRIMER 


by DONALD BACHART 


Don T ony that salesman waiting on the hard 

chair in front of the information girl in- 
definitely just because you want to show him 
how unimportant he is and what a Big Shot you 
are... for all you know, he may have something 
to tell you that will help you, your job, and your 
company. 


HINK twice and then some more when that 

salesman you like very much asks you what 
brand of cigars you smoke and does your wife 
smoke cigarettes . . . chances are he is trying to 
put over an inferior product with an unlimited 
expense account. 


HERE quantities are involved, purchase 
wisely but not too well. Many of America’s 
surplus inventories of 1934 were purchased in 
1932 by well-meaning P.A’s who tried to per- 
form three years’: work with one stroke of the pen. 


| EARN to be a good listener. . . the salesman 

may be an inferior person in your eyes and he 
may possess only a half-baked knowledge of the 
product he is trying to sell you . . . but, for your 
own good, don't attempt to impress him with 
your superior knowledge. When his ‘line’ 
becomes almost too extravagant to endure, reach 
for a (any cigarette or pipe will do)... and 
then grin at him and continue to listen. 


MAASTER the difficult art of saying ‘no’ ina 

pleasant manner. Even though you are not 
in the market for what the man has to offer you at 
the moment, it is better to send him out of the 
office in the role of your friend than that of your 
enemy. Who knows what line of merchandise he 
may be trying to peddle next month at this time? 
lt might be your own. 


READ up on the very latest on NRA code de- 

cisions, interstate commerce proceedings, 
testings of materials, freight differentials, general 
business trends, and yes, of course, price fluctua- 
tions. 








THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER - 


HILE this is a so-called “buyer's market, ’ 

the fact of the matter is, it always has been a 
buyer's market... the man at the other end of 
the sales talk can always say no... however, 
he shouldn't before he has investigated the merits 
of the product involved. 


EVER buy an article just because it is cheap. 
Most of the time you will get just about what 
you pay for 


UBORDINATE the salesman’s ‘‘line of talk’’ 

and his personal appearance to the merits of 
the commodities he is selling. Your company is 
not particularly interested in that salesmans 
personal salesmanship, the brand of his clothing 
or the color of his necktie. But it is definitely 
interested in your buying ‘right.’ 


F THE salesman attempts to discuss the Blue 
Eagle, the French Debt, recognition of the 
Soviet or the Yale-Harvard game, politely but 
firmly discourage his efforts and bring him back to 
his product. Your time is valuable and it should 
be made clear to your callers that you are primarily 
interested in your job during office hours. 


EEP in intimate touch with production and 
sales at all times. Although there are men in 
direct charge of those departments, it may be- 
come necessary for you to explain to the president 
how and why your buying knowledge is superior 
to any of them. 


NGAGE in active support of your local and 
national business organizations. You will 
learn more and therefore become more valuable 
if you contact others who are solving the very 
problems that perplex you. 


F YOUR breakfast coffee was unsatisfactory 

this morning, dont exhibit your irritation 
before the other employees of your organization. 
Their cooperation is indispensable. 


ORK and think hard at your own job and 


let Mr. Roosevelt worry about his. 


October 
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COMMODITIES 


STEEL 


According to reports, price un- 
certainty in the steel industry has 
caused a hesitancy on the part of 
buyers. The third quarter prices were never tested 
by any broad buying movement and a slight down- 
ward trend on some grades has been evident for 
Operations in the industry are at 





several weeks. 
about 25 per cent of capacity. 


= COAL 


ie 

1} {' 
=. 4 
=~. 





N -roduction of coal improved in 
late September and exceeded a 
year ago after many weeks in 
which declines were shown. Supply of industrial coal 
is large and has had a depressing effect on the indus- 
try, but average price has remained steady and is 
well above a year ago. 


PAPER 


Demand for paper has shown some 
improvement, chiefly seasonal, but 
prices are unehanged. Assurance 
that foreign output would be eurtailed was hearten- 
ing to industry and some indication of a price rise 
was evident in particular grades. 








year, compared with 4.20¢e a year 
ago. Production in the Tri-State area continues at a 
high rate and stocks are rather large. 


COPPER 


Demand for copper is stagnant but 
the pegged price of 9 cents on do- 
mestie sales prevails despite the 





fact that foreign copper dropped to a new low of 
6.65e. A temporary modification of the sales plan to 
remove the threat to the price structure was the most 
recent development of interest. 


Page 





RUBBER 


Considerable weakness in rubber 
prices has developed recently and 
the drop from the high point has 
been 20 per cent. Spot quotations are about 13146 
a pound. 





Restriction program apparently has not 
been successful for exports from Malaya in September 
exceeded 61,000 tons and were 21,000 tons above a 
year ago. Domestic stocks are large and have been 
increasing recently. 





=== COTTON 


—_ 


eet Raw cotton prices weakened in 
LF September in the light of more 
favorable crop reports. In early 
October the peg price of 12¢ a pound failed to hold 
the market on some futures and spot cotton was 
the June level. Price is still well above last yea 
Cotton consumption recently has been at a much 
lower rate than a year ago and demand for cloth is 
limited. 


PETROLEUM 


Failure of the code to contain 
power to curtail oil production 
placed the industry in an uncer 
tain position and output in latest week was well in 
excess of the federal quota. Gasoline prices have de 
clined and a eut in erude oil, which has remained 
fairly steady, is predicted. 









\\ LUMBER 


‘: Demand for lumber continued at 
| /i} === low level in late September and in 
MMbanaae = 

v the third quarter new orders were 
12 per cent below the similar period of 1933. Ship 
ments in the quarter were 2.5 per cent below produce 
tion. Lumber prices generally are below the hig 
point touched earlier this year. 


} 
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NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


DOUBLE 
PURPOSE 
GOGGLES 





Welders’ 


Chippers’ 





HIS new goggle by Willson Produets, Inc., Read- 

ing, Pa., style DC50, combines the protective quali- 
ties of both chippers’ and welders’ types in one goggle 
for the many workers whose unusual jobs require 
them. Another feature is that it fits just as well and 
is equally serviceable whether the worker does or does 
not wear spectacles. There are many jobs requiring 
the unusual advantages embodied in style DC50; rail- 
roads, utilities, maintenance, and many other branches 
of industry where workers do welding then grinding, 
flattening, forming or other eye hazardous work im- 


mediately afterwards. 


ACCURATE 
GAS CUTTING 
MACHINE 





IRCO-DB Tractograph, latest addition to the line 
of oxyacetylene cutting machines, manufactured 
by the Air Reduction Sales Co., New York, is said to 
provide a simple means for accurately cutting steel 
plates and slabs into shapes having straight, circular 
or irregular outlines and extending over practically 
unlimited areas. It is intended for the eutting of 
plates and slabs up to two inches in thickness. It is 
a small, compact, motor-propelled unit which ean be 
quickly adjusted to travel at any speed from 2), inches 
per minute. As it travels it is guided by hand along 
the desired contour laid out and seribed directly on 
the plate or slab. 
A new principle in cutting machine drive makes it 


possible to turn sharp corners and follow both simple 
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and intricate contours with unusual aeeuracy. It wil 
eut beveled as well as perpendicular edges. 


PORTABLE 
INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANER 





genre industrial vacuum cleaner, the Invinei- 
ble Industrial Master Truck, has been placed on 
the market recently by the Invincible Vacuum Cleaner 
Mfg. Co., Dover, O. This new machine is built espe- 
cially for the removal of large accumulations of dust 
and dirt. It is characterized by tremendous cleaning 
power and unusual compactness and portability. <A 
feature is its instant adaptability for all kinds of in- 
dustrial cleaning. With it, one may use two sets of 
cleaning tools at the same time. Also of special inter- 
est is the fact that the machine may be moved through 
narrow aisles, turned in its own length and handled 
by one man. It is mounted on a roller bearing, swivel 
wheeled carriage. Weight is 550 pounds. 





AIR DRIVEN 
SANDER and 
POLISHER 





NEW sanding and polishing machine is being 

introduced by the Sterling Products Co., Detroit 
and Los Angeles. It weighs seven pounds, and oper- 
ates on 70 or more pounds of compressed air, (using 
6 cu. ft. of air per minute), thus making it suitable 
for small shops as well as the heaviest production 
lines. The machine is designed for use on metal, wood 
and marble surfaces. The sanding motion is an oscil- 
lating or reciprocal one. The stroke travel of the 
abrasive pad is 11/4, inches, at the rate of between 2500 
and 3000 oscillations per minute. The pad moves 
back and forth with the same motion as in hand sand- 
ing, hence it does not leave a graining or chasing of 
the surface. It is fitted with a water connection and 
ean be used on wet sanding as well as dry. 


Continued on page 22 
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WHAT CENTRALIZED PURCHASING 
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DOES TO SALES POLICIES .. . . 


Showing why suppliers sometimes revamp their price schedules 


ROBERT C. KELLEY, P.A. 
Converse Rubber Co. 


NE great mistake in sales policies in the past has 

been that too great stress has been laid on the 
personal side of the buyer-seller contact and not 
enough on the merehandise. This has been brought 
home to me many times from the very day I became 
a purchasing agent. 

I haven’t been in purchasing so long that I can- 
not remember my first day at the purchasing agent’s 
desk. What a day that was. 
small army of salesmen and sales managers as well 


I was besieged by a 


as acquaintances with friends who wished to meet 
me. Many of them had been doing business with our 
concern and went into an absolute panic when they 
heard a new buyer was on the job. Why, I won- 
dered? My first reaction was that there must be 
something in the past relationship which made them 
fearful of the verdict of cold, hard facts when applied 
to the quality of their products, their service, or their 
price. 


WEEDING OUT 


So I proceeded to analyze them in due time, and 
some of them ceased to be suppliers, and yet others 
who started doing business with us 25 years ago are 
still on the books. 

The purchasing of our company was only partially 
centralized when I took it over, and, as was usual in 
such eases, some of it was excellently done and some 
of it was neglected. The first decision any buyer has 
to make is to select the point in the stream of supply 
from mine to manfacturer, to jobber, to retailer at 
which he should tap for his supply. The particular 
individual supplier at this stage of the game does not 
matter. 

I think some of the greatest savings I ever made 
for my company were not in buying a few pennies 
cheaper from some supplier who bid low on an in- 
quiry, but from selecting a different group of sup- 
pliers who were better equipped to serve me. Changes 
in specifications also played an important part. And 
in many eases I had to make the contact because 
these suppliers had been kept away by some trade 
understandings or by some suppliers who labeled my 
’ account. I think that there is noth- 


se 9? 


rec more 


business ‘‘his’ 
ing that makes a purchasing agent see 
quickly than to have a supplier boast that the ac- 





count belongs to him. If there is any prerogative 
that the purchasing agent should cherish and guard 


it is the right of free selection of the source of supply 


SUPPLIERS 


Not long ago the salesman for a house which has 
enjoyed a large volume of business with us over a 
period of years, came to me and told me that he was 
going into business for himself with several others 
from the same house, and asked me if he could sti 
have the business. 

His house had served me well and carried many 
items in stock which helped my inventory problem. 
The new coneern could not carry such stocks and 
would have a hard struggle to gain a foothold as 
they were in a field in which I felt there were too 
many suppliers already. I told the salesman frank]; 
that I saw no reason to shift my business, and would 
not do so unless I was satisfied that the new compan 
could serve me better. I also advised him to sta 
with his present connection. 

I had luneh the other day with the sales manage 
of a large company, and he diseussed his business 
eareer at some length. During the war he had bee 
a salesman for a growing industry and frankly stated 
that his sales grew with such rapidity that he became 
conceited and felt that it was largely due to his own 
efforts. It all looked so easy that he started his own 
business in a competing line only to discover that his 
old customers were not so easy to sell when he offered 
a different product which was not so well known. H: 
lasted three years and then went back to selling th: 
other produet again. 


SOUND FACTORS 

Centralization of purchasing has emphasized the 
sound factors in the buyer-seller relationship and 
relegated the personal ones to the background. Sue 
cessful business organizations today are well organ 
ized teams, not a collection of individual stars. W: 
as industrial purchasing agents, know that in order 
to be successful in our jobs we must always fix ou! 
eye on the ultimate goal: the obtaining of the great 
est maximum value per dollar of expenditure. Ours 
is a service department and we must serve our com 
pany well. We make friends with our suppliers, for 








oo 
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we are human, but we must never let friendship blind 
us to value. I always like to compare the purchasing 
agent to an umpire; he calls them as he sees them. 
His judgment may err at times but in the long run 
he decides who gets the order on merit and nothing 
else. 

BETTER SELLING 


This salient feature of centralized purchasing has 
had its effect on sales policies. I think it has resulted 
in better salesmen, men who know their line and are 
more technically informed about their products. I 
think it has strengthened inside organizations and 
made companies put in better systems for fol- 
low-up and quicker dispatch of orders. Often the 
inside man who quotes prices and gives information 
on produets is more important to the buyer than the 
salesman, who cannot time his ealls to the exact mo- 
ment when the buyer needs his particular product. 
We ali know that all the super-high-pressure sales- 
manship in the world will not sell a purchasing agent 
if he does not have a requisition on his desk for that 





STREET CAR REBORN 


NE of the most revolutionary developments in 

street railway history is the verdict of transpor- 
tation experts who have viewed the new ear designed 
by the President’s Conference committee of the Ameri- 
san Transit Association under direction of Dr. C. F. 
Hirshfeld, Detroit, and built by the Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago. 

This committee, composed of electrie railway ex- 
ecutives, raised a fund of $500,000, and in 1930 en- 
gaged Dr. Hirshfeld to conduct intensive investiga- 
tions and experiments for improving street car con- 
struction. The new ear, known as the President’s 
Conference committee car, is the result. 


Outstanding features are substantial reduction of 
weight — 31,000 pounds against the usual 50,000 — 





one-man operation, rapid acceleration and decelera- 
tion, eddy-current, hydraulic and magnetic track shoe 
braking operating in progression, improved heating 
and ventilating systems, indirect lighting and quiet 
operation. 
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particular product. Some of the best salesmen | 
know are inside men. 

As you perhaps may know, I do the buying for two 
companies in non-competing fields, although in the 
same industry. Four years ago when this arrange 
ment was made both companies were under the same 
management but today they are entirely separate. 
I still continue to buy for both, however, and som 
very interesting situations have arisen. In many 
eases different salesmen eall on me from the same 
company, and one very definite conclusion I draw 
from these contacts is that many suppliers have no 
sales policy at all, or if they have they are not sue- 
cessful in imparting it to their sales representatives. 

What would you think if salesman A from X-Y-Z 
Co. told you in the morning that a price increase was 
coming and you had better cover, and in the after- 
noon salesman B from the same company told you 
there was nothing to it? 


SALES POLICIES 

The Seoteh say golf is a ‘‘bumblin’’ game and I 
feel the same way about buying. I had the experi- 
enee when I took over the buying for the other ecom- 
pany in 1930 of sitting down and comparing the 
work of two buying departments over a period of 
years. What an insight into sales policies that was! 
While some of the comparisons were in my favor, 
others were not. Several concerns were put in an 
embarrassing position because they were selling one 
company cheaper than another, when the larger user 
was paying the higher price. 

I think one of the best arguments for centralized 
purchasing could be found in those figures. People 
may argue that NRA, codes, uniform sales policies, 
ete., mean that everyone pays the same price, but I 
want to tell you it just isn’t so, and any purchasing 
agent who operates on that theory is not performing 
his job properly. 

One of the most interesting results of NRA to me has 
been the airing of sales policies and distribution 
problems, many of which are still unsettled. Price 
fixing got a lot of people into hot water and lost them 
some good accounts. When prices started to rise 
over a year ago, many concerns did some very fool- 
ish things which they have later regretted. 


PRICE BOOST 


One of my suppliers sent me word of a 33-1/3 per 
cent increase without notice and I promptly did some 
investigating. Labor was a very small factor in his 
eosts and his raw materials were very stable, in fact 
some of them had not inereased at all. I offered him 
a chance to revise his quotations but he stated very 
flatly that all of his competitors were on the same 
basis and he could not quote lower without violating 
the code. I looked up his code and found that it had 
price reporting in it but no price fixing, so I pro- 
ceeded to look up a new supplier. The first one I 
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tried quoted me only 10 per cent above the old 
schedule without my giving him an inkling of what I 
I tried out his product and found it 
satisfaetory, so I made the switch. 


) was paying. 


I said nothing more to the former supplier until 
finally he missed the business and came around to 
see me. I told him the facts but did not divulge the 
prices I was paying, except to say that they were 
lower than he quoted. He doubted my word and de- 
parted. Several weeks later I met him accidentally on 
the street and he said: 

‘*Congratulations. ’’ 

I replied, **‘ What for?”’ 

‘*For the low prices you are getting on —— 
I looked them up in the code authority 
file. I don’t see how he does it.’’ 


material. 


This supplier found out that the NRA has not 
eliminated competition, but the experience has cost 
him some business if the tactics used in my ease are 
any criterion. 


BUYING ETHICS 

It has always been a part of the ethics of the mod- 
ern purchasing agent not to divulge confidential in- 
formation on prices, nor to report market prices 
lower than they actually are to try to break a price. 
Many a price war has been started because some un- 
scrupulous buyer convinced a credulous salesman 
that he had been quoted a certain price. NRA has 
done a lot to eliminate this by price reporting, but it 
certainly should behoove purchasing agents to be more 
eareful than ever about revealing quoted prices. If 
the suppliers can get them at code headquarters, 
well and good, but that is not the purchasing agent’s 
responsibility. 

There is one thought I would like to leave with you 
in closing. Reeently a sales manager told me that 
he wished all of his dealings were with purchasing 
agents because they did business in the most straight- 
forward, clean-cut way of any of his customers. I 
think this is a high tribute to the successful conduct 
of our profession, and it should be our job to keep up 
this high standard and endeavor constantly to raise 
the level of all business dealings to it. 


FLOOR RESURFACER 


ONCRETE, wood, brick, asphalt or composition 

floors that have become rutted, rough or broken 
may be repaired or completely resurfaced and made 
ready for truck traffic in 36 hours by means of a new 
material known as Stonhard Resurfacer, made by the 
Stonhard Co., Philadelphia. It provides a tough, re- 
silient surface which is waterproof, dustless and non- 
skid. It can be applied with an ordinary trowel. Ex- 
tensive preparation is entirely eliminated, and any 
handy-man can make permanent repairs to all types 
of floors and platforms. 
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BOOKLETS i 


RASSELLI CHEMICAL CoO., 
issued a pocket-size booklet giving a complete 















































Cleveland. 


listing of the company’s products, as well as thos: 
of other manufacture which are handled by its 
nationwide organization of warehouses. 


GUIDE eatalog to Better Packing and Shipping 7. 
' 8 


Methods is announced by Signode Steel Stray 
ping Co., Chicago. The booklet comprises 36 pages 
of illustrated suggestions for lower freight bills, faste1 
packing, reduction of damage and container costs. 


IR REDUCTION SALES CO., New York, ha 
just released an illustrated folder on the com 


f 


pany’s new Aireo-DB Tractograph, a portable, motor 
propelled, oxyacetylene cutting machine. 


YRENE MFG. CO., Newark, N. J., has publishe: 
its second Firefax bulletin, showing a number o! 


action shots of its fire fighting and extinguishing 
equipment in operation at various industrial plants 


| paicme: OF METAL is the title of an inte 
esting booklet issued by the Seovill Mfg. Co 
Waterbury, Conn., presenting in short, readable and 
graphie manner the Story of Seovill, its divisions and 
subsidiaries. 


W S. TYLER CO., Cleveland, regularly publishes 
e a little booklet called Through the Meshes 
containing not only views and descriptions of some o! 
the company’s produets, but several pages of high 
interesting business philosophy. 


BOOKLET illustrating and describing malleable 

castings used on a White truck of the B. F. Good 
rich Rubber Co. in 700,000 miles of continuous tire 
testing has been issued by the Lake City Malleabl 
Co., Cleveland. 


a MOTOREDUCERS and their many applica 
tions in industry are described in a fully illus 
trated bulletin issued by the Falk Corp., Milwauke: 
Rating tables and tables of service factors also ar 
given. 


TORAGE batteries, together with a wide variety 

of installations of unusual character, are covered 
in a booklet issued by the Edison Storage Battery 
division of Thomas A. Edison, Ine., West Orange, 
N. J. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


SEALED CONDENSERS 


IDE variety of both electrolytic and oil-filled eon- 

densers for condenser-start motors is announced 
by the Aerovox Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. Obtainable in 
round rubber-insulated or standard cans, and in ree- 
tangular cans with or without insulating jackets and 
with any desired terminals, the electrolytic units offer 
large capacities at moderate cost. Hermetically sealed, 
they effectively prevent evaporation or absorption so 
that moisture content remains stable throughout long 
life. Special composition spacer protects units against 
surges. Internal metal parts entirely of aluminum, 
eliminating electro-chemical action and corrosion. Con- 
tainers are leak and seepage proof. 


HIGH PRESSURE HOSE 


arate) feature in Hy-Test Steam Hose has just 
been announced by New York Belting & Packing 
Co., Passaic, N. J. In addition to braided wire plies 
this hose is now being made with a breaker ply of 
spiraled asbestos cord instead of braided cotton. This 
breaker ply lies just under the cover and binds it to 
the carcass of the hose. Spiraled asbestos cord in the 
breaker ply and braided wire in the inner plies elimi- 
nate completely the use of cotton fabrie which is sub- 
ject to charring and disintegration under high tem- 
peratures and pressures. The new hose operates suc- 
cessfully under pressures as high as 175 pounds. 


RESISTANCE CHARTS 


ESISTANCE values and associated data may now 

be determined without mathematics or headaches 
by means of a collection of self-caleulating resistance 
charts issued by the engineering staff of Hardwick, 
Hindle, Ine., resistor manufacturers of Newark, N. J. 
The charts provide a simple method for determining 
the relation between resistance, voltage, current and 
power of any resistor or rheostat. By laying a 
straight-edge on any two known values shown on the 
charts, the unknown value is read on a third scale. 
The collection of self-caleulating charts will be sent 
gratis to anyone, on request. 


NEW COMPTOMETER 


N ELECTRIC comptometer, Model K, has just 
been announced by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. Along with other characteristic comp- 
tometer features this new adding-caleulating machine 
is equipped with the ‘‘controlled-key,’’ a device 
which acts automatically to prevent errors from fum- 


and 
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bled or incomplete key strokes. It will not permit 
faulty operation to register an error. Due to the 
short key stroke of the electrie this control is espe- 
cially desirable for accuracy during high-speed opera- 
tion. The machine is substantially built yet light, 
compact, and ean be carried easily from one desk to 
another. Manufactured in three standard sizes: 8, 
10 and 12 columns. 


ABRASIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


WO new abrasives of unprecedented hardness 

have just made their appearance on the market. 
The first is a product of the Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and embraces the use of genuine 
diamonds in grinding wheels. The development re- 
sulted from the trend toward constantly increasing 
hardness in many of the tools in use today and the 
introduction of cemented carbide tips. Owing to the 
prohibitive cost of solid wheels made in this manner, 
the Carborundum company has developed a composi- 
tion backing to which a thin layer of bonded diamond 
cutting surface is applied. The wheels come in three 
grades, medium coarse, 90 grit; fine, 220 grit, and 
extra fine, 440 grit. 


The second development was made by the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., and is known as Boron Car- 
bide. This material cannot be seratched by ordinary 
abrasives and is unaffeeted by acids or alkalis. It is 
extracted from borie acid, commonly used as an eye- 
wash, then converted in high-temperature electric 
furnaces into boron carbide erystals which may be 
used for abrasive purposes just as they come from 
the furnace. 


GRIGSBY- GRUNOW LIQUIDATES 


. of the largest liquidations of recent years, 
that of the Grigsby-Grunow Co., Ine., makers 
of Majestic radios, radio tubes and refrigerators, be- 
gan Oct. 1. Grigsby-Grunow Co., Ine., was one of 
the largest manufacturers of radios, tubes and re- 
frigerators in the country. The assets of the company 
will be liquidated under order of the United States 
District Court by Frank M. MecKey, trustee in bank- 
ruptey for the company. 


The trustee is authorized to sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, and is prepared to receive offers for any 
part or parcels of the assets, which offer if satisfae- 
tory will be approved. Full opportunity is given 
prospective buyers to inspect the assets. Competent 
salesmen are in attendance at the plant, 5801 Dickens 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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JOINS WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 
OINCIDENT with the expan- 
sion and enlarged activities 
of the American Steel Warehouse 
Association, Walter S. Doxsey be- 





WALTER S. DOXSEY 


comes the Association’s executive 
secretary, resigning the editorship 
ot Daily Metal Trade to take the 
post. He had been head of that 
publication for the past eight years, 
and is sueceeded by W. M. Rooney, 
managing editor. 

Mr. Doxsey is a graduate of Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, and with the exception of 
four years as sales manager of the 
MeMyler-Insterstate Co., Bedford, 
O., former manufacturer of loco- 
motive eranes, hoists and heavy 
machinery, he has been closely as- 
sociated with publication work 
since his graduation from college. 
His work in this field has made his 
name widely known not only in 
the iron and steel warehouse busi- 
ness, but throughout the entire 
steel industry. 

The Association is moving its 
offices from Philadelphia to 422 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 


UDYLITE CO. MOVES 


HE Udylite Process Co., De- 
troit, announces a change of 
name and also address. The firm 
will be known as The Udylite Co., 






1934 


offices and labora- 
tories at 1651 East Grand boule- 
vard, Detroit. 

Since the beginning of 1932, The 
Udylite Co. has been actively en- 


with general 


gaged in the promotion and sale of 
electroplating supplies and equip- 
ment in addition to its famed Udy- 
lite process of cadmium plating. 
The suecess in the equipment and 
supply fields, necessitated a change 
of name to conform with the broad- 
ened seope of the company’s activi- 
ties. 

From a small beginning in 1919, 
the growth of The Udylite Co. has 
developed a large organization. 
This steady growth has, at various 
times made necessary the removal 
of offices and laboratories to larger, 
and more suitable quarters. This 
latest move is the result of this con- 
tinuous progress. 


PACKAGED COAL 


A use for corrugated 
fibre boxes has been developed 
by the Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. The illustration 
above shows coal packaged in 50- 
pound lots, 40 to the ton. The ear- 
tons lend themselves to easy and 





require 
Cleanliness 


stacking and 


convenient 
no special storage bin. 
and ease of handling are factors 
contributing to their rising popu- 
larity. 


NEW method of making belts 

endless has been perfected by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
The improved construction is said 
to overcome a tendency of the out- 
side seams to open up during severe 
service. 
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Foreign Correspondence 
Branch Office Mailings 
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BLACK GOLD BLUES 


Continued from page 12 


it depletes the store beneath the ground just so many 
barrels. All oil fields peter out, and when one does, 
all the New Deal’s professors and all the New Deal 
alphabet can’t put the petroleum back in them again. 

On Aug. 27th this year, the petroleum industry in 
America celebrated its 75th anniversary. From the 
one well drilled by Colonel Drake near Titusville, 
Pa., three quarters of a century ago, the oil industry 
has become our second largest industry. From a daily 
production of 20 barrels, which was the output of the 
Drake well, the industry has grown until today even 
under the governmental restrictions that have been 
in force for the past year, in excess of 2,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil is drawn from the ground every day. Do- 
mestie consumption is around one billion barrels of 
oil a year. 


COMPLICATIONS 


Unfortunately for anyone who undertakes to deal 
and to regulate the petroleum industry as a whole, the 
oil business has many phases. A part of that great 
industry is the 120,000 miles of oil pipe lines which 
underlie two thirds of the United States, and the 
80,000 miles of gas pipe lines which furnish gas for 
heat and illumination to more than six million con- 
sumers. Also a part of the industry are the refin- 
eries and the filling stations. The task of breaking 
up this great industry into its ‘original component 
parts, Mr. Ickes described as a feat similar to un- 
scrambling eggs. 

The bigness and the littleness of the petroleum in- 
dustry are other factors which do not contribute to 
the happiness of the oil administrator. Regulations 
must be equally fair to the small group of indepen- 
dent operators who own a few wells as to the million- 
dollar oil company. The tiny refinery that is operat- 
ing on the edge of the oil fields with a shoestring 
‘apital is no more entitled to justice or reprimand 
from the federal government for the things it does 
than is the refinery which owns a nation-wide string 
of filling stations. And the affairs between the gov- 
ernment and the petroleum industry are not simpli- 

Continued_on page 30 


DESCRIBES BELTING 


peng on two years’ experience in industry with 
its new revolutionary form of leather belting 
with a ‘‘non-skid’’ surface, E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, has published a 16-page brochure en- 
titled ‘‘The Story of VIM TRED Leather Belting.”’ 
The pulling power of this belting, its long life and 
minimum of slippage as proved by actual service in 
industry, are set forth in words and photographs in 
this booklet, available to anyone writing on his com- 
pany’s letterhead. 
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HEITKAMP TO LYON 


REDERICK B. HEIT- 

KAMP, formerly general 
sales manager of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co. and Cin- 
cinnati Grinders, Ine., Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed general 
manager of Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Ine., Aurora, Ill. Mr. Heit- 
kamp resigned his post with Cin- 
einnati Milling Machine last 
July to become affiliated with 
the executive staff of Lyon Metal 
Products. His present appoint- 
ment followed. 

Mr. Heitkamp is widely known throughout the busi- 
ness world as a marketing authority and speaker, 
having been associated with the Ameriean Marketing 
Society, American Management Association and 
National Advertising Association. 


METAL-TO-GLASS SEAL 
A NEW metal-to-glass seal has been developed by 


the research laboratory of the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Beeause of the certainty 
with which tight and reliable joints can be made be- 
tween glass and the new alloy known as Fernico, it 
has opened up many possibilities in the development 
of various classes of vacuum tubes and other devices 
wherein lead-in wires or conducting parts must pass 
through gas-tight insulating seals or themselves form 
part of a gas-tight chamber. 

The new material can be machined, forged, 
punched, drawn, stamped, soldered, copper-brazed 
and welded with a facility equal to that with which 
these operations can be performed on a high-grade 
nickel iron. 

The physical characteristics of the alloy which 
makes possible its suecessful fusion with glass is its 
expansion curve, which coincides almost exactly with 
that of certain glasses. For this reason, no stresses 
are set up in either the glass or the alloy when cool- 
ing from the fusion temperature. 


WILL MAKE MOTORS 


INGSTON-CONLEY ELECTRIC CO., Jersey 

City, N. J., has been organized by F. S. Kingston 
and B. L. Conley to manufacture high grade frac- 
tional horsepower electric motors. Both principals 
of the firm are members of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers and have devoted more than 20 
years to the design and manufacture of small motors. 

Mr. Kingston is president of the new organization 
and Mr. Conley vice president and treasurer. 
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a A. BENNETT, national diree- 
e tor of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, was the guest of District Vice 
President A. R. Van Sant while on 
a recent trip to Seattle. 


OHN KIER, San Diego, has 

been named temporary pur- 
chasing agent for the Silas Mason 
Co., general contractor at Coulee 
Dam, Wash., with offices in the 
Peyton building, Spokane. 


EW membership chairman of 

the Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles is Jack 
Tongue, of Western Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co. of that city. 


HE irony of stoicism was 

brought home with bitter force 
recently to Roy Wheat, of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Washington, as he spent ten days 
in the hospital as a result of a 
motor accident. Believing himself 
uninjured he waived the offer of 
assistance from the occupants of 
the car that struck him—an ambu- 
lanee. 


R. HOGAN, for 15 years pur- 

e chasing agent of the Hudson 

Motor Car Co., Detroit, has re- 

signed to represent the Automatic 

Products Co. of that city in a sales 
capacity. 


ON CHRISTIAN, purchasing 

agent of the Aeme Foundry 
Co., Detroit, and golf champion of 
the Detroit Association, was mar- 
ried Oct. 17 to Miss Anna Jean 
Leech, of that city. 


ID-OCTOBER finds Edward 
T. Gushee, purchasing agent 
of the Detroit Edison Co., back at 
his desk after a combination busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to Europe. 
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PERSONAL TOUCHES 


HE Pittsburgh Association | 
opened its regular series of 


monthly meetings Sept. 17 with a 
dinner at Hotel William Penn. 
L. F. Boffey, guest speaker of the 
evening, gave an interesting talk on 
“The National Association,’’ 
sketching its early development 
and progress to its present eom- 
manding position in the world of 
business economy. 


HARLES L. HYLAND, for 

years in the sales organization 
of Empire Steel Corp. and Empire 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., with offices 
in Dayton, O., has been named 
manager of sales for Empire Sheet 
& Tin Plate, with headquarters in 
Mansfield, O. 


A. WALKER, recently sece- 

e retary-treasurer of the James 

H. Simons Printing Corp., Pitts- 

burgh, has severed his connection 

with the firm. He is located tem- 

porarily at 6307 Calvert St., East 
Liberty, Pa. 


F. RAHILLY, Algoma Steel 
e Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
has been elected president of the 
Lake Cargo Coal Consumers’ com- 


mittee. This organization was 
formed recently to oppose in- 


creased freight rates on coal and 
comprises large industrial coal con- 
sumers of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Illinois. 


el R. HOOVER, veteran 
sales executive of Carnegie 
Steel Co., has retired from active 
business. Born in 1877, he began 
his business career in 1898 with 
the Mahoning Valley Iron Co. 
Youngstown, O., where he worked 
in the mill, and later was in the 
general offices as an inspector. In 
1899, he became a shipping clerk 
at the Lake Erie Works at Cleve- 
land of Republic Iron & Steel Co., 





Continued on next page 


METAL SAW TOOTH 


FILES 






EVERY RED TANG 
FILE IS PROVED BE- 
FORE PACKING, A 
GUARANTEE THAT 
EVERY RED TANG 
WILL CUT WITH- 
OUT SCRAPING 


Buy aRED 
todd ; 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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WHAT CHEMICALS 
DO YOU NEED IN 
YOUR BUSINESS? 


* 


OTT a Stocks at 


any of our 20 nation- 
wide branches + + « 
Lheres one near you 





THE 


Geasseul) 


[= GRASSELLI Chemical 
Company affords its custom- 
ers the exceptional shipping 
facilities of 20 branches and 
warehouses — as well as a num- 
ber of works. As these are 
located all over the country, 
there is sure to be one near you. 
This convenient proximity means 
quicker delivery and economy 


of freight rate for you. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


CLEVELAND INCORPORATED OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
ALBANY CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 

CHARLOTTE NEW HAVEN ST.LOUIS 
CHICAGO ST. PAUL 


SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission Street 
LOS ANGELES, 2260 East 15th Street 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT... 


Continued from page 10 


when it is proposed to issue such 
license to the literature of sales 
promotion, as practised by the 
fluently persuasive young men of 
the advertising offices and the glib 
army of field representatives who 
are painstakingly drilled in stand- 
ardized sales presentations. 





PERSONAL TOUCHES... 


Continued from page 25 


and in November, 1900, became 
affiliated with the American Steel 
Hoop Co. This concern in the fol- 
lowing year became part of Car- 
negie Steel Co., and Mr. Hoover 
has been with the latter since that 
time. From 1918 to 1932 he was 
assistant to the general manager of 
sales, and in charge of bar and 
band sales. 


It is a proper question to ask 
whether salesmanship, as exempli- 
fied by either the written or the 
spoken word, is really a rhetorical 
art. A few of its exponents may 
be inclined to answer in the affirm 
ative. If they are right, who can 
say that they are not entitled to the 
license which other practitioners of 
rhetorical art enjoy —a little ex 
aggeration, a deftly placed super- 
lative, a subtle implication, one 
feature thrown into disproportion- 
ately high relief while another may 
be delicately submerged, all of 
which may be accomplished with 
no actual violence to the truth. 


LOWBROWS 


Purchasing agents, daily con- 


fronted with this fine question of 


artistie privilege, have consistently 
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proved themselves to be prosai 


lowbrows. Not altogether insensi 
ble, perhaps, to the psychologiea 
effect of the artistry employed 
they have insisted on digging bh 
low the veneer of technique and 
econeentrating on the  substanc 
itself. And who shall deny them 
the right to insist that so far as 
their part of the business is econ 
cerned, it shall be conducted on a 
strictly business. basis. They 
know, for example, that nearly al! 
superlatives, generalizations, and 
unsupported comparisons are prob 
ably inaccurate. And it seems a 
sufficient responsibility to weigh 
the relative merits of the products 
themselves without first weighing 
the phraseology in which they are 
deseribed. 

Perhaps the manufacturer of 
cigarettes or cosmetics, appealing 
to a wide publie market, can afford 
to have his audience exclaim, 
‘* All advertising is bunk,’’ so long 
as the slogan or trade name of his 
product is burned into the public 
consciousness. But that same re 
action to industrial copy, by a 
cold-blooded and reasonably well 
informed industrial buyer, is likely 
to prove not only ineffectual but 
definitely harmful to the seller. 
And if the reaction goes beyond 
this point, to the slightest suspicion 
of deliberate misrepresentation, he 
might far better have refrained 
from bursting into print at all. 


INFORMATION 


%. Information, the basis of ac 
tion. Granted a clear and direct 
approach, and the confidence that 
advertising is conceived and exe 
cuted with a due respect for the 
truth of the case, the purchasing 
agent delves into the content of 
the message. 

It may be designed to tell him 
about a product or a process or a 
service, or about the company, its 
history, its facilities, its customers 
or clients, its reputation; or any 
one of an infinite number of things 
that a seller might care to bring 
to the attention of a prospect. 
But whatever the subject matter, 
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the purchasing agent looks to the 
copy for factual information, ex- 
actly as he would ask a visiting 
salesman for specific data and for 
facts instead of mottoes and asser- 
tions. 


INSURANCE 


No purchasing department at in- 
ventory time has found itself over- 
stocked on information. Like a 
well filled and neatly kept stock- 
room, it is the best possible insur- 
anee against emergency, loss, and 
delay. The parallel can be ex- 
tended. It should be periodically 
checked to guard against the dan- 
gers of obsolescence; nothing is 
more pitiful or futile than a buy- 
ing executive guided by outdated 
conceptions and proceeding on in- 
formation which may have been 
accurate at one time but no longer 
fits the case. 

The veriest tyro in purchasing 
ean equip himself with a compen- 
dious directory of manufacturers, 
or even the classified telephone 
‘‘Red Book’’ in the larger cities, 
and get along after a fashion. But 
the buyer who acts on more specific 
knowledge and information will 
turn in a far superior job. 


CASES 


It is pertinent, for example, to 
know that air express rates have 
been reduced to a new and stated 
minimum; how given brands of 
coal are rated in the eode classifica- 
tion; that certain shop equipment 
is endorsed by the National Safety 
Council; that paper A is 100 per 
cent rag, and that paper B is avail- 
able in a complete range of colors; 
that company C earries an exhaus- 
tive line of standard sizes and 
qualities in strategically located 
warehouses, while company D is 
primarily a custom order house; 
that this product has found ac- 
ceptance in the automotive trade; 
that special attention to methods 
of manufacturing control insure a 
high degree of uniformity and pre- 
cision in another ease. This is the 
type of information which adver- 
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In the 


LUXOR 
Gift Box 


Kimpak 


AEC US PAT OFF & 


CREPE WADDING 


NOTHER KIMPAK user is LUXOR 
A LIMITED, Chicago. Above you see 
Luxor’s La Pompador Gift Box with 
KIMPAK protecting the delicate finish of the 
Face Powder box from the hard cover of 
the gift box itself. ‘In this instance” says 
the manufacturer, ‘we naturally turned to 
KIMPAK, for we have found in the past 
that it gives excellent protection in just 
such situations.” 

KIMPAK is a soft, resilient crepe wad- 
ding that comes in rolls, sheets, and pads 


and foreign substances. It will protect 


protects a delicate finish! 


ingshipment Easily applied, KIMPAK saves 
time, labor and money in packing. Your 
customers receive your product in excel- 
lent condition, and avoid the handling of 
messy material. 

KIMPAK can now be had backed with 
glassine in a wide variety of colors. Man 
ufacturers of products which must be 
attractively packed will find this new form 
of KIMPAK especially useful. 

Let us show you how KIMPAK will save 
you money in packing, reduce shipping 


nearest sales office, mentioning your 


of various thicknesses. It is free of dirt Ww damage. For samples and costs write 


fine finishes,and minimize breakagedur- “=. product. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 


510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 





tising can furnish, and which the 
buyer seeks from the advertiser. 


RESEARCH 


This is of course only one part of 
the larger field of promotion and 
distribution, and only one part of 
the larger field of purchase re- 
search. The man who ‘‘only knows 
what he reads in the papers’’ and 
the one who ‘‘knows it’s true be- 
cause he saw it in a book’’ do not 
belong in today’s purchasing de- 
partment. The old-time purchas- 
ing agent wasn’t very sure of what 
he wanted and less sure of what he 
was getting. His modern successor 
has very definite ideas on both, and 
doesn’t hesitate to check up on 
those ideas with all the facilities of 
investigation, test, and analysis at 
his command. 


WORDS & BONDS 


That attitude is recognized by 
any sensible supplier as being the 
application of prudent business 


sense, and in a sense is a reflection 
upon his own motives or acts. The 
increased acceptance of buying on 
specification, and 
performance specification, has long 
since dispelled any personal fee 


especially on 


ing on that score. A man’s word 
may be as good as his bond (a two 
edged proverb) but any lawyer wil! 
counsel his client to take the bond 
Advertisers expect to make good 
their claims, under the modern 
business dispensation. 

In the gathering 
toward renewed business activity 
industrial advertising is destined 
to play an increasingly important 
role. The seller, falling back on 
first principles, is already mai 
shalling the elements of his story 
with a view to winning attention 
interest, action. 
with the reasonable assurance 
attaining those objectives in th 
industrial field if he will plan wit! 
directness, truth, and factual in 
formation. 


momentum 


He can proceed 
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OFTEN THE SAVING GRACE 
IN A PLATED ARTICLE 





EY MOUR Nickel Silver is an ideal base for nickel, chromium 
or silver plating; for, if the plating wears off in spots, the 

white matching color of the base alloy blends so well with the 
remaining plate as to be almost imperceptible. For silverware, 
hardware, ferrules, clips, and all kinds of trimmings, 
for hundreds of plated articles and parts that undergo Ss} 
severe wear, Seymour Nickel Silver is often the sav- for 
ing grace. . . . . . £Write for samples. S*®V' 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO, @ 55 FRANKLIN STREET @ SEYMOUR, CONN 


EYMOU NICKEL 


SILVER 








THE ROAD 
TO LOWER 
REFRACTORY 
COSTS ..... 


It leads to Gray Canyon, 
our quarry at Amherst, 
Ohio, and the world’s 
largest. 


It will lead you to 
BUCKEYE SILICA 
FIRESTONE and the 
substantial savings it 
makes possible in refrac- 
tory maintenance. 

e 


Write for Bulletin 15. 


Entrance to Gray Canyon, world's largest quarry 


Buckeye Silica Firestone is supplied sawed 2, 4, or 6 sides, rectangular or wedge shapes; 
also in rectangular split rock slabs for lining Cupolas, Bessemer Convertors, Treadwell 
Ladles, Soaking Pit Furnaces, etc. Also in sawed slabs for lining steel pickling tanks. 
THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES CO., Builders Exchange Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
RATS SR TN Ce a 
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RECEPTION ROOMS... 


Continued from page 14 


PURCHASER - 


of reception parlor which, fortu 
nately, is becoming more common 
It is usually large and roomy, but 
size is not the prineipal element o| 
merit. There are numerous com 
fortable chairs, a table on which 
lie several current magazines, as 
well as advertising literature ot 
the sponsoring company, and there 
is a hat rack for your chapeau. 
Nine times in ten the clerk on duty 
is placed at a desk on one side of 
the room, or on the opposite side 
of a low partition in full view. 
Frequently such a room goes along 
with the large open type of office 
and the reception area is separated 
from the balance of the space only 
by a railing. 

The visitor is greeted with a 
smile, his message immediately 
communicated to the person he 
wishes to see and an answer re- 
ceived in short order. Naturally, 
all salesmen calling at such an 
office do not get interviews, but 
when they don’t they get courte- 
ous, convineing replies to their re- 
quests. Such policies are not 
necessarily confined to the larger 
companies, but almost without ex- 
ception they mark the progressive 


ones. 


STAR CHAMBER 


Upon one occasion the writer 
was a member of a midnight ‘‘star 
chamber convention — session’’ 
one of the story-telling, cigar- 
smoking kind — attended by sales 
managers, general managers and 
salesmen. For a good share of the 
evening the conversation, inter- 
spersed by numerous jabs of wit 
and sarcasm, consisted of an ex- 
change of experiences in ‘‘heel 
eooling chambers.’’ This session 
was unanimous in the opinion that 
there was a definite correlation be- 
tween visitor handling methods of 
any company and the value of its 
produets and services. Cases were 
cited tending to east reflection 
upon the products of concerns 
maintaining a hard boiled attitude 
towards salesmen and to demon- 
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strate the merits of products of 
other companies, generous and 
hospitable to salesmen. 

‘‘You are an invited guest. We 
want every salesman who ealls 
here to get the same courteous 
treatment we hope our salesmen 
will receive when ealling  else- 
where. ”’ 

This, in substanee, is the wel- 
come which is found in reception 
rooms of a few of the more ‘‘up- 
and-eoming’’ coneerns. This type 
is a step in advance of the one 
just deseribed, both in physical 
aspects and in courtesy accorded 
eallers. The companies’ which 
maintain them, it is true, usually 
are in lines of business where pub- 
lie good will is an important fae- 
tor. The writer knows of two 
cases wherein the sponsors of ex- 
ceptionally generous policies 
toward callers have been able to 
reap tangible rewards of a high 
order. So well known did their 
plans become that in each instance 
a national magazine wrote up 
elaborate stories which went broad- 
east to hundreds of thousands of 
subseribers. This publicity was 
worth thousands of dollars to the 
firms featured. 

This whole question of hours for 
interviews, courteous reception 
room policies and related problems 
is, of course, of most concern to 
firms located in the larger centers. 
It is here where most. salesmen 
eall and consequently where the 
problem is most acute. In the 
smaller towns and cities, particu- 
larly those a long way from metro- 
politan areas, fewer salesmen eall 
and the problem is less important. 


P. A'S PROBLEM 

In this entire discussion there 
are two viewpoints, first, that of 
the salesman who must earn his 
living seeing purchasing agents 
and, second, that of the purchas- 
ing agent who must see salesmen 
and also attend to a multiplicity 
of other duties. It is the purchas- 
ing agent who must solve the prob- 
lem in the vast majority of cases. 

The weight of unmistakable evi- 
denee indicates, first, a greater 
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A New AUTOMATIC 


Parcel Post Computing Scale 


The foremost development in Parcel Post Scales in recent years, this marvelous 
Post-O-Meter is capable of doubling the speed of your shipping room. It com- 
pletely eliminates over-postage losses and] postage-due delays. It's practically 
fool-proof because only one figure,— the correct postage,— is indicated at a time. 
The wide, flat platform accommodates any size or shape of package without ob- 








structing the view of the dial. 


JUST PRESS THE KEY 
and THERE'S 
the POSTAGE 


Merely press down the proper 
zone key and a shutter reveals 
the precise postage. When the 
package is removed from the 
platform the shutter automat- 
ically closes, clearing the dial 
for the next weighing. No 
computing for your shipping 
clerk. The old type fan dial 
with its 630 confusing figures 
is entirely eliminated. 


DROP US A CARD 


Our representative in your ter- 
ritory will be glad to call at 
your convenience to arrange 


tive literature. 


meesRE: POST-O-METER 


Automatic Parcel Post Computing Scale 








34 WASHINGTON STREET 





Manufactured by the JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
- BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





need for consideration being given 
to the effect of reception room 
policies upon the reputation and 
sales of the sponsoring house and, 
second, that tangible, beneficial re- 
sults acerue to firms maintaining 
generous, courteous attitudes to- 
wards visitors. 


20th BIRTHDAY 


OMMEMORATING its 20th 

anniversary the Cleveland As- 
sociation has planned its October 
meeting as a tribute to the fore- 
sight and initiative of its pioneer 
members. National President Don- 
ald G. Clark will be in Cleveland to 
attend the meeting and honor the 
veterans. 

One of the founders of the Cleve- 
land Association to be so honored 
is Holmes Mansfield, who as pur- 
chasing agent of the old Multi- 
graph Co., was actively identified 
with the organization of the group 
20 years ago. 

Mr. Mansfield is no less active 
now than he was then, and as pur- 


chasing agent of the Addresso 
graph-Multigraph Co. celebrates 
this year his 20th consecutive yea 
as purchasing agent. The tribut 
to him, consequently, is also 

tribute to the business house whos« 





Frank Moor: 
HOLMES MANSFIELD 


far-sighted policies have helped ¢ 
advance the cause of purchasing 
and sound business ethics. 

The meeting will be held at Hot: 
Cleveland and will feature a specia 
program befitting the occasion. 
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Price alone is a dangerous 
guide to RESPIRATOR 
purchases. Look for dependable safety — utmost comfort — easy, 
natural breathing —— sturdiness —- exclusive advantages. Be sure 
of a// points. Specify Pulmosan ‘“‘M" Respirators to combat dusts 
and spray mists. Your workers will like them. You pay no more for 
Pulmosan than others less effective. Write for Bulletin No. 9, for full 
details. 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
\176 JOHNSON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














AIR EXPRESS deliveries 


can step-up your business 
speed, liven contacts, build 
reputation. Use and specify 
this speed. 


NEW LOW RATES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


ieee carried in PHONE 


=f aye AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF 


Air-Wait service: RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Ship prepaid, col- ? . ‘ 
lect, or C. O. D. for free pickups, rates and information or 


Air Lines Office or WESTERN UNION 
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BLACK GOLD BLUES 


Continued from page 24 


fied by the fact that there are wars within wars within 
the petroleum industry. 

In September 1933, upon the adoption of the oil 
eode, the oil industry voluntarily raised the price of 
erude oil to $1 a barrel. There followed orders by 
the petroleum administrator which placed producing 
wells on a quota basis, keeping production in check 
with consumption. 


NEGATIONS 

For a time this worked, and the federal govern 
ment spoke with authority and was eapable of met- 
ing out punishment to those who failed to comply 
with its edicts. However, the constitutionality of the 
federal laws regarding the production of oil was at- 
tacked in a series of cases, and decisions were handed 
down which effectively tied the hands of the adminis- 
trator. Under the sanction of injunctional orders, 
the mandates of the Petroleum administrative board 
are being ignored and ‘‘hot oil’’ is flowing in great 
quantities. 

The movement of ‘‘hot oil,’’ however, is not an 
organized one, but the government’s inability to do 
anything about it merely penalizes the law abiding 
companies in the industry. Aeting independently 
of the federal government, the Texas Railroad com- 
mission is attempting to curb the flow of ‘‘hot oil’’ in 
the East Texas fields. Recently the Texas legislature 
enacted a law prohibiting the movement of petroleum 
produets derived from illegal crude oil, and authoriz- 
ing the railroad commission to supervise movement 
of refined products to enforee the _ prohibition. 
Although this ruling is not effective until Dee. 25, 
the railroad commission has started the fight by 
charging 27 refiners in East Texas with violating the 
Texas Railroad commission’s rules against open stor- 
age of oil. A bulletin from the Attorney General’s 
office at Austin, Texas, released Oct. 2 designated the 
filing of these eases as ‘‘a new offensive against the 
use by East Texas refiners of ‘hot oil’.’’ These cases 
were scheduled for trial Oct. 12. 


STATES RIGHTS 


Thus, the federal government’s troubles with the 
oil situation are further aggravated by that old ques- 
tion of states rights. The state would prefer hand- 
ling such a situation within its borders without inter- 
ference, and to handle it in such a manner that the 
state can benefit from the revenues derived, at the 
same time preventing ineustry’s suffering from 
the regulatory measures. 

Naturally the petroleum industry wants stabiliza- 
tion, but the burning question is whether the federal 
government, the state government, or the industry 
itself is best fitted to look after its needs. It is the 
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belief of leaders of the oil industry that the hectic 
period of over-production will pass. 
not in any sense of the word in a bad condition. 
During the month of July the total petroleum prod- 
ucts sold in the United States lacked only one per 
eent of being as high as the all-time peak of oil sales. 

There is a definite fear expressed, however, that 
governmental regulation of the petroleum industry 


The industry is | 


today might be based on the very unusual conditions | 


of the oil world which followed the opening up of the 
great East Texas field. 
history of oil another field like the 
Certainly no one is going to start out looking for a 


Texas one. 


There may never be in the | 


similar one, until an oil well becomes a more profit- | 


able enterprise than it is today, or gives promise of 
being for many days to come. Regulations put on 
the industry by the federal government to fit the hay- 
wire conditions of a year or so ago would necessarily 
be extreme. While the emergency would pass in the 
industry, there might remain for years to come a 
strait-jacket that would handicap the future develop- 
ment of petroleum. 


MILITARY FACTOR 


In his address at the dedication of the Drake 
Memorial Park at Titusville when petroleum cele- 
brated its 75th birthday, Secretary Ickes struck what 
might be suspected as the keynote of the administra- 
tion’s desire to control the oil industry. ile said: 

‘*Essential as oil is to our happiness and well- 
being as citizens, it is absolutely indispensable as a 
vital element in our national defense. Conceivably, 
we could get along in ordinary times without gasoline 
to run our motor ears and airplanes. By strictly 
conserving our lubricants and with the possibility of 
inventions in this field by our chemists, we might 
keep our essential factories going. But imagine if 
you ean the insurmountable handicap we would be 
under without an adequate supply of petroleum in 
the event of war. Lacking reserves of our own, if 
we were cut off from foreign markets we would be at 
the merey of any hostile nation that had or could 
obtain adequate supplies. Our airplanes would 
gather cobwebs in their hangars; our ships could not 
leave their ports; we would have no mechanized 
artillery or transport. There might not even be suffi- 
cient lubricating oil for our horse-drawn caissons, or 
for the rifles of our infantry. So dependent for its 
very life is our country upon oil that the oil industry 
is peculiarly charged with public interest.’’ 


DECISION 








Heralded and applauded by the oil industry as an | 


answer to this stand is the decision handed down by 
Edgar S. Vaught, United States District Judge of 
Oklahoma City, September 22, 1934. Judge Vaught’s 
ruling was that if congress was of the opinion that 
any natural resource in the nation was essential to 


the maintenance of the government and its defense, | 


Over 25 years of satisfied dealing 
and supplying CROWN COAL to 
outstanding Industrial Plants is 


our best recommendation. e« e 


Prepared and shipped in 


Run of mine. 

34” Slack. 

14%" Nut and Slack. 
2” Nut and Slack. 


DEXTER-CARPENTER COAL CO., ING, 
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Descriptive circular on request. Please mention this publication. 




















THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PACKAGE 
IN WHICH BOLTS ARE SHIPPED- 
Next to the article itself in importance is 
the container in which it is shipped. 


Clark ‘‘Quality’’ Products are not satisfied 
with ‘‘good”’ packing, but like the products 
the container must be ‘‘superior’’. 


Their boxes and kegs are heavier and 
stronger than most others—they deliver the 
contents in perfect condition—as shipped. 


it is a matter well worth your consideration. 


Gane Bros Rout (p 


CANAL STREET 
MILLDALE, CONN. 
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...- HAVE YOU HEARD she one 
about the traveling salesman? 


Hewentto bed atthe William 
Penn and slept twenty years! 
Well, maybe that is a little 
exaggerated. But anyway, 
the beds at Pittsburgh’s 
number one hotel are so 
comfortable you don’t ever 
want to get up. The food in 
the four famous restaurants 
is equally exceptional, and 
the prices reasonable. Quiet, 
well-furnished rooms, $3.50 
single; $5.00 double, all 
with bath. 





1600 ROOMS . 1600 BATHS 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 











BLaiving i ti 


NEW YORK? 


Check on the merits of the Prince George 
Hotel. 
stay here. 


Lots of business executives 
Perhaps you will like it, too. 


@ Convenient—Five minutes to Grand Central 
by subway. 


@ Complete—1000 rooms with bath. Five res- 
taurants. Tap room. Radio rooms. Sun 
roof. Library. 


@ Environment—Visit us and see what we mean. 


@ Economical—Daily rates—room with private 
bath for one from $2.00; for two from $3. 
Monthly rates from $45.00 for room and 
private bath. Meals range from 40 cents. 


Send for new booklet 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
27th to 28th Streets (just off Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 
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the constitution to 
purchase the oil lands and hold them for the benefit 
of the government. He further stated that if congress 
could step in and take over the oil industry, it could 


congress had ample power under 


take over any other business. 

What’s going to happen in the petroleum industry ? 
Lots of people would like to know. Throughout the 
oil countries sentiment on the subject ranges from 
a violent, rabid opinion that the federal government 
should leave it to the industry to control itself, to the 
opinion that the control of the industry is a state 
problem which can be handled without federal help, 
and on to what seems to be the most sensible compro- 
mise: that congress pass measures which will stand 
back of and enforce whatever regulatory measures the 
legislatures of the oil producing states feel are neces- 
sary to control the individual problems rising within 


their boundaries. 


OUTLOOK 


But until congress meets, the federal petroleum 
administrative board has no more power than it can 
wield today, and in the courts of the states it may 
lose even more of that. Congress will not convene 
and by the time such measures 


get through congress, the chances are that many of 


until January 1935, 


the legislatures of the individual states will not be in 
session and will therefore not be able to enact supple- 
mentary measures. 
One wonders if every day in every way Mr. Ickes, 
his unhappy lot as oil administrator, doesn’t feel 
more and more like the man who caught a wildeat and 
then wanted someone to help him turn it loose. 
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